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PREFACE 



In attempting to shift the responsibility for 
the production of this book, I would blame 
three people, who coerced me into writing it. 
First, my wife, who objected to my hanging 
about the house all day, second, my yoimg son, 
who abhorred my having leisure to examine 
his school reports, and third, an ill bred fellow, 
who after I had mentioned to him a few times 
one morning that I could write the greatest 
book of the century, said testily, "Well, why 
in Hell don't you do it then?" 

I had intended to camouflage my identity 
under the pseudonym of "Clifford Clarence 
De Vere," and place in the frontispiece as my 
portrait, a photo of a film actor, deservedly 
and nationally known as "The Schoolgirls* 
Dream," but you have to pay ready money 
even for the photo of a male vamp, and also 
out west, noms de plume are regarded with 
suspicion; it is not considered courteous, for 
instance, to ask a man "What was your name 
back east?" 
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PREFACE 

If, after indulging in this foreword, you 
still plunge recklessly into the succeeding 
welter of pages, you will speedily tumble to 
the fact that as a monumental work of art, 
this book has Shakespeare and Dickens backed 
off the map, and yet, farcical as it must seem, 
it may be purchased by anyone. 

I had originally meant this to have been a 
blackmailing work, portraying the moonshine 
caches and other foibles of our prominent citi- 
zens, and sending them advance copies for sug- 
gestions. I was told, however, that this wias 
not an entirely original plan. I then thought 
of ransacking the New York Bowery for gun 
men to act as book agents for it, so that when 
the nervous citizen, going home in the dusk, 
noted a plug ugly sasshaying across the road 
towards him, he could be in a pleasing state 
of uncertainty as to whether it was just an 
ordinary hold up man, or one of my book sell- 
ers. The difficulty, however, of separating 
my subordinates from their spoils occurred to 
me, and Mayor Baker and Sheriff Hurlburt, 
when asked for advice in this matter, main- 
tained an attitude of frigid aloofness, so I de- 
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cided on startling the world with a book of 
pure genius. 

My only previous literary efforts have been 
severely technical works, which stimulated the 
perspicacity of their perusers by obfuscating 
the lucidity of their phraseology with military 
terminalogical exactitudes. Having mislaid 
my dictionary, I have now been forced to curb 
the exuberance of my literary verbosity to 
words of one syllable. 

Oregon is the typical American state, and 
this book deals in a critical way with Oregon, 
therefore, I respectfully commend it to all crit- 
ics of the American nation, especially to those 
well informed people, who know that the 
Americans think about nothing but the dollar, 
that they are too proud to fight, and that the 
principal furniture in ladies' drawing rooms 
are cuspidors, which test the accuracy of the 
marksmanship of the guests. At the present 
moment, these critics are fairly numerous, 
partly, perhaps, because, although America is 
willing to give her allies credit for winning the 
war, she does not want to give them too long 
credit. To the people of Oregon itself, I af- 
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fectionately commend the chapter on ^'Oregon 
Vices'*. They will forgive me, whereas, if I 
had headed the chapter "American Vices", it 
might have been another matter. 

Finally, if this book fails in a correct deline- 
ation of the country and events it purposes to 
depict, the fault lies in the lack of talent, and 
not in the lack of affection of the writer. 

JOHN LEADER. 
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PART I. 

OREGON AT WAR 



Chapter I. 
UNIVERSITY BATTALION 

When the Powers that be decreed my physi- 
cal incapacity to return to the Bull ring of 
Flanders, three prospects dangled before my 
dazzled eyes, — one administrative and carry- 
ing the shekels, but dooming me to be a non- 
combatant soldier; another to command an 
English "officers training Corps", carrying 
with it the certainty of advancement in rank, 
and the third to command the O. T. C. of a 
western university, which carried neither much 
salary nor prospects of promotion, but involv- 
ed a fifty-fifty chance of more active service; 
by the grace of God, I chose the right one, and 
left the general hospital at Cambridge to cross 
over to the States. 

A soldier who combines advancing years 
with a game leg, is always rather an incongru- 
ous figure; when I returned, crumpled, from 
the Boer War, I could make spirited efforts 
at posing as a young hero, but that era was 
past, and the only amusement I could get from 
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my trailing hind leg, lay in the memory of a 
popular vaudeville song of my youth, describ- 
ing a gentleman, who had inadvertently mar- 
ried a lady with a wooden leg, and used to sing 
to her, 

'^You're not a hit of use to me, 
You*re half a woman and half a tree/' 

The troopship, the "Justiciar", took us to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, through the submarine 
infested seas, but the explosion at Halifax 
headed us off, and we landed at New York, 
where our uniforms were still unfamiliar, and 
we wiere inhospitably received at the landing 
place by a guard with fixed bayonets. The red 
tape far exceeded anything in Europe, and we 
allied soldiers were allowed to land in uniform 
on American shores only on condition that we 
at once take train across the Canadian border. 
I remember how strange it was for us in New 
York. None of us had tasted white bread for 
more than a year, or seen the lights of a city 
at night for over two years. In Canada, I 
made the faux pas of bringing a Hearst paper 
across the line, the penalty for this was very 
properly, a five hundred dollar fine, but need- 
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less to say, I had erred in ignorance, and for- 
tunately the Canadian Customs officer (a Ca- 
nadian from the province of New England I) 
found that he had belonged to the Division 
which had relieved us on the Somme, so we 
parted amicably. 

What surprised us most on the journey 
through the western states, were the notices 
everywhere to save food, "as the Allies were 
hungry," and the evidences we got that food 
was actually being saved. I wonder if any 
other country in the world would have stinted 
herself for her allies six thousand miles away, 
— certainly no other country similarly situated, 
did so in the late War. The vivid imagination, 
from which springs the initiative of the Amer- 
ican people, certainly helped us in the time of 
trial. 

We arrived at Portland at grey dawn of a 
December morning, with the rain slushing 
down mercilessly. A friendly passer-by told 
us we could get breakfast at an all night res- 
taurant, to which he directed us, telling us it 
was only three minutes' walk. The event 
proved him to be about as bad a judge of dis- 
tance as the man who invented near-beer. We 
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sallied forth in the rain, my eldest son tucked 
under my arm, where he emulated a small ani- 
mal, with which I had become familiar in the 
trenches, and which might be described as be- 
ing less vivacious than a butterfly, but more 
persevering. 

When at last we reached our goal, we found 
little but the remains of an all night barbecue, 
but we were in no mood to be fastidious, and 
took thankfully what we could get, like the 
gentleman who aimed at a Star and finally 
had to content himself with a chorus girl. Al- 
together, our introduction to Portland was one 
of the most dispiriting imaginable, and I little 
thought that only four years later I was to 
see the world famous Otira Gorge of New 
Zealand and hurt the patriotic pride of my 
New Zealand guide by telling him of the enor- 
mously superior vista to be obtained at Fifth 
and Morrison. 

When we arrived at Eugene one dull De- 
cember evening in 1917, it was with a strange 
dull feeling of starting life over again. Both 
of us in former days probably had more close 
friends and intimates than the average, but 
the war had changed all that. Practically 
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every male friend we had between 19 and 45 
years of age was either on the far side of Jor- 
dan, or crippled, — ^my class at college, for in- 
stance, was practically wiped out, — and almost 
every woman we knew had grown very, very 
old and tight-lipped from three and one-half 
years of overwork and overstrain and mourn- 
ing. 

To add to our depression, the military doc- 
tors had told me that I was not likely to walk 
straight again and the care of two high-spirited 
and soimd-lunged infants throughout the long 
journey had occasionally inclined us to the 
suspicion that perhaps King Herod was a mis- 
imderstood character. Altogether, it was with 
a feeling of mental inertia and coma that we 
landed at the imiversity city. We were met by 
two courteous and cordial gentlemen, repre- 
senting the university, who conducted us to 
the delightful hotel close to the station, and 
took every care of us. 

My impression about American educational 
establishments were of the vaguest and were 
chiefly derived from a perusal of the immortal 
work of Washington Irving. So on proceed- 
ing to the campus next morning, one had an 
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uncanny feeling that at any moment the flap- 
ping coat tails of Ichabod Crane might salute 
one's startled eyes, but the reality was sooth- 
ing in the extreme. The dignified, if unpre- 
tentious, buildings rested one's senses, the grass 
smacked of the 500-year-old turf in the Cam- 
bridge quadrangles which we had just left and 
the whole atmosphere breathed a culture and 
charm that brought back "Henry's Holy 
Shade", and that was entirely incongruous to 
a European's preconceived notions of the wild 
and woolly west. 

I met the faculty in conference at once and 
realized that I was in a new world of men. I 
was educated in a country and a caste where 
men camouflage their kindly natures under a 
veneer of frigidity, which, allied to a national 
failing of unutterable shyness, makes them the 
least approachable of all nations, to a stranger. 
The last twenty years of my life had been spent 
chiefly in the uttermost ends of the earth, 
where it is considered unlucky to allow anyone 
to come up behind one after dark; therefore, 
the frank cordiality with which I was greeted, 
had the effect of making me curl up in my 
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UNIVERSITY BATTALION 

shell like, — ^to use a mixed metaphor, — the 
early w^rm on sighting the early bird. 

However, when I began to sense that these 
courtly professors had no designs on my watch, 
I began to sit up and take notice, and the real 
business began. At every sentence my spirits 
sank lower and the task of organizing military 
training seemed more hopeless. I had had no 
idea that there were any men in the world so 
hopelessly ignorant of matters military, and it 
is a truly encouraging fact to all admirers of 
western American manhood that more than a 
score of these men by their resource, enthusi- 
asm, hard work and initiative became in a few 
months efficient soldiers, that many of them 
earned their commissions as officers of the 
United States army, and that at least half a 
dozen of them became in a short time fully ca- 
pable of commanding a battalion in the field, — 
officers whom any colonel would be proud to 
trust his companies to. 

One of the maxims that was impressed upon 
me was that there was to be no militarism or 
military discipline, that the boys were free- 
born Americans, impatient of an order, and 
that I must conform to their ideals. The first 
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time I met the students, I repeated all this to 
them and added that we had better understand 
one another at once, that I was not going to 
conform to their ideas, but that they might 
make up their minds to the fact that they were 

d d well going to conform to mine. The 

reception of this sentence led me to the convic- 
tion, subsequently justified, that there would 
be no difficulties about discipline amcoig edu- 
cated and patriotic Americans in a time when 
their country was in danger. 

I believe that was the first oath ever heard 
on the campus from a member of the faculty, 
but imfortunately, it was not the last, because 
in the early days of the struggle, a prominent 
parson was watching the training, and after 
one-half hour of it he sauntered thoughtfully 
up to my adjutant and said that he had heard 
the colonel handling the boys at their work and 
had come to the conclusion that the battalion 
needed a chaplain, and he would sign on. He 
did mighty good work in our ranks and after- 
ward served with credit as an officer in the 
United States army. 

I selected as adjutant a member of the fac- 
ulty who had had his early training as a joum- 
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alist, and any success we may have attained 
must be attributed very largely to the organiz- 
ing and executive ability of this gentleman. By 
a strange coincidence, he bore the same name 
as my adjutant in France, and his father had 
come from the same part of Ireland and be- 
longed to the same clan as my late adjutant. 
I had an early proof of his energy. This war 
being largely an engineering war, I considered 
the study of military engineering to be one of 
the most important that could be inculcated on 
my budding Ulysses Grants, and for this, tools 
were required. He rushed me down to the city, 
and that morning we bought every pick and 
shovel in every store in Eugene. In my first 
lecture, I sketched out the trench system we 
were going to develop on the campus, and I 
overheard a young gentleman wondering 
where I was going to get the labor to carry out 
these ambitious prospects. He soon learned 1 
In the early lectures, certain difficulties 
arose, as in order to cram men as rapidly as 
possible in the art of killing, I had to impress 
about twelve lectures into one and talk very 
fast, and the linguistic obstade arose. I re- 
member after my first lecture in Portland at 
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the Auditorium, a man was asked if he liked 
my talk and replied that he didn't think much 
of it, in fact he couldn't understand it, as the 
only foreign language he knew was "Chinook". 
However, they soon learned what I was driv- 
ing at, and I always encouraged questions on 
points on which they were doubtful. I can 
truthfully say that whenever a query stumped 
me, I always pleaded ignorance. I learned 
early that it is no use trying to bluff men whose 
national indoor game is Poker. 

The first faculty meeting appeared likely at 
first to develop storms, as the educationally- 
inclined professors suggested a three-hour 
week to make cadet officers in. However, a 
warlike wave swamped these votaries of Mi- 
nerva, and finally I got everything I pleaded 
for, and a suggestion giving me power to con- 
script the faculty was carried unanimously and 
enthusiastically. There was no need, however, 
for a draft, — ^Mars was predominant in the 
faculty as among the students from then on. 
One or two events gave me considerable satis- 
faction after the first fortnight's training, as 
showing the discipline of the battalion. One 
day on parade my bulldog saw a friend across 
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the parade ground and both parties decided to 
start something, and with natural canine per- 
versity, they chose for their jousting ring the 
exact path of the advancing column. Strange 
to relate, the army passed over their struggling 
forms without a single recruit losing step, and 
except for a tendency for each squad to prac- 
tice the Prussian goose-step when traversing 
the actual theatre of hostilities, there was no 
sign whatever that they had even noticed 
anything. The bull was a hero Worshiper of 
khaki, but he had no ear for music, and the 
first full dress parade he charged the band 
which was discoursing the regimental march. 
A musical ear might have detected certain va- 
riations by the instrumentalists nK)st directly 
in the firing line, but the band kept stolidly 
on and the incident passed. 

The members of the band were very much 
disturbed by their equivocal position at first, 
as they considered that their duties prevented 
them from gaining all available tips as to the 
best ways of dispatching Fritz in the future. 
However, their bloodthirstiness subsided when 
they realized their great value to the training 
of the troops. 
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We soon had bayonet gallows and bombing 
sheds up and the trench system progressed as 
fast as if it was in "No Man's Land" and the 
first rosy glow of dawn was beginning to illum- 
inate anotiier day in France. What made it 
more creditable was that it was worked at a 
very early hour, and on a wet Oregon winter 
morning it may be nice to get up in the momin', 
but it's nicer to stop in bed. It was primarily 
at that work that I realized what a sowing of 
dragons' teeth the Boche had made when he 
forced the least military but most martial of 
nations, into the world holocaust. It was quite 
impossible for me, even aided by a most ener- 
getic and efficient engineer from the faculty, 
to supervise everything, but I f oimd that every 
man was thinking for himself. Anything I 
forgot to tell them, and I forgot much, the men 
worked out for themselves, and it was a real 
pleasure for a soldier to find that he was com- 
manding, not a machine, but a body of think- 
ing individuals. 

In the interests of discipline, the f aculty had 
at first a special class to themselves in the even- 
ings. They say that we British can't see a joke — 
Heck, I used to see a whole bunch of them every 
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evening! Nobody who has not commanded a 
platoon of recruit professors can realize how an 
ordinary soldier sweats blood in his efforts to 
restrain his emotions. At first, I admit, that 
seeing them at drill I used to thank God for 
the navy, but that phase passed very soon, and 
you could see them grow. They went for the 
work with their ears back, and you had to twist 
their tails to get them off it. The hard out-door 
exercise rejuvenated and embellished them and 
some of them illustrated the scene from Faust 
where that classic professor gained his wish 
from Mephistopheles and became a youthful 
figure. The rejuvenation was in many cases 
so marked that had they not all emulated Cal- 
purnia in the way of an unimpeachable char- 
acter, I could hardly have trusted them out of 
the sight of their wives. They may, in fact, be 
said to have attained the very apotheosis of 
Pedagogy. 

The terrain around Eugene gave us great 
opportimities for topographical work under a 
pastmaster from the faculty of that art, and 
the science of camouflage was also carried far 
beyond my abilities by a faculty artist. 
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I think that probably the greatest driving 
force we possessed was provided by the co-eds. 
We read of a Greek lady of olden times that 
"Helen's face hath launched a thousand ships". 
I am neither a Greek nor an American, so may 
claim to be miprejudiced, but taking "Helen's" 
standard, I reckon the Oregon dockyards 
would have been pretty busy. My first ex- 
perience of Cannibalism was seeing our co-eds 
eating peaches at the Eugene restaurants. 
Having reached the dowager age myself, I 
was able to get to know these ladies better than 
would otherwise have been the case, and I 
thought that I had even attained some popu- 
larity among them until my friend, "Ian Hay," 
spent a day with us on the campus and got 
snapshotted in his gay Scotch uniform some 
hundreds of times, mostly surrounded by a 
beauteous bevy of damsels who, up to then, 
had saved some of their smiles for the local 
soldier. That opened my eyes to the cold real- 
ities of life, and the silver fringe at my temples. 

The presentation of the regimental colors or 
standard by the co-eds was the first great work 
they did for us. A beautiful but very ambiti- 
ous design was evolved by a professor of the 
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higher arts, and some fifty of the girls spent 
six arduous weeks in executing it. It was a 
very near thing whether it got finished in time 
for presentation; in fact, it was only completed 
about two in the morning of the day fixed. 
The colors were presented by a Portland lady, 
who, in the enlightened future of women's suf- 
frage, if she could ever be induced to accept 
the nomination for presidentess, whether re- 
publican or democrat, will receive the solid vote 
of everyone, male or female, ever connected 
with the University of Oregon. She made a 
most graceful address to the officers kneeling 
before her to receive the colors, and in blessing 
the colors a famous bishop made an extempor- 
ary address which will never be forgotten by 
those who heard it, — no small audience, because 
his magnificent voice carried clearly over the 
whole parade ground. 

An event in regimental life was our inspec- 
tion by the governor, who was always one of 
our most loyal and valuable supporters in oiu* 
preparations for war. I was very nervous 
about my tyros, imder his shrewd and discern- 
ing eye, but the whole battalion showed them- 
selves pinch hitters, and it was impossible to 
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withhold one's admiration at their soldierly ap- 
pearance and evolutions. Shortly before, I 
had inspected Captain McGinnis' splendid 
regiment at Corvallis, and, except probably in 
their steadiness in the handling of arms, the O. 
A. C. veterans could not have shown up a bit 
better. 

Certain details of military etiquette were at 
first very foreign to the preconceived ideas of 
young America; for example, the military sa- 
lute smacked to them of servility, and its ori- 
gin had to be explained to them. The ordinary 
military salute originated about the seventh 
century. When a knight riding forth in search 
of adventure met a friendly knight, or one of 
the same clan, he raised his Vizor as a token of 
confidence. The motion is of course funda- 
mentally the same as the present military sa- 
lute. The military salute to ladies originated 
in France, and that salute came four or five 
centuries later, when gallants, on first meeting 
damosels, shaded their eyes, so that the latter 
should not be dazzled by the beauty of the lady. 
The young Americans had to be got to under- 
stand that in saluting anyone of senior rank 
to themselves, they were in no way admitting 
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inferiority, because the whole object of military 
training ought to consist in making every in- 
dividual feel that he is the salt of the earth and 
inferior to no one, but one's senior in rank rep- 
resents the flag or uniform of their country, 
and that is what they are honoring, in the salute. 

The American troops in China for the Boxer 
troubles used to tell rather a good story about 
this. An elderly nigger in the Quartermaster 
Department of the field force had, after long 
and faithful service, attained the rank of Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, and one day as he was sitting 
in front of his tent, two doughboys passed him 
repeatedly, but they weren't going to salute 
any black man. At last the old gentleman 
could stand it no longer, so took off his uni- 
form jacket with the badges of rank on it, and 
hung it on a branch by him, and when the two 
boys passed again, he stopped them and said, 
"Boys, I don't care whether you salute my 
black face or not, but that's Uncle Sam's coat, 
and if you pass it again without saluting it, 
I'll knock your two heads together." 

We got the boys military bridging material, 
and under a very capable Engineer Officer 
they got so expert, that in a few weeks they 
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were able to bridge the Millrace, strongly 
enough to carry field guns, in less than twenty 
minutes. 

In May, although we were not yet officially 
recognized by the war department, owing to 
a foreign officer being in charge, I got word 
from Washington requesting me to send twen- 
ty-six men to the O. T. C. at Camp Lewis, 
which request I at once complied with, and 
Oregon brains certainly justified themselves 
there, as out of that first twenty-six no lesa 
than twenty-three got commissions, although 
only about thirty-three per cent of the person- 
nel of the camp were selected for that honor. 
The whole university and a concourse of the 
townspeople saw the boys off at the station, 
the band playing "Auld Lang Syne" and "The 
Girl I Left Behind Me" and the Regimental 
March. The boys looked clean and hard and 
soldierly, and I had no doubt about their doing 
us credit, but my heart was very heavy with 
that first contingent, because the curse of war 
had hung over me since 1914 and I had got 
accustomed to the feeling that "Good-bye" un- 
der such circumstances was really good-bye. 
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Increasing years generally bring increasing 
garrulity, and this chapter proves that in my 
case there is no exception to the rule, but if I 
have treated the heroic efforts of the Orego- 
nians lightly, it is not because my heart is not 
still bursting with enthusiasm at the brilliant 
work they did in the war for world cleanliness 
and decency and freedom. 
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Chapter II. 



THE CAMPS 

Governor Withycombe was responsible for 
the Genesis of the "Oregon State Officers* 
Training Camps." His watchful eye observed 
that hardly any Oregon men were being taken 
as officers in the United States Army, as un- 
like the other western states, they had no op- 
portunities for higher training in military mat- 
ters. 

He discussed the matter with me and I told 
him what I thought, — ^that Oregon had the best 
officer material I had ever seen, and it was 
criminal that the country should be deprived 
of the value of their services in the conunis- 
sioned ranks. 

I went into the matter with the civilian rep- 
resentative in Oregon of the Adjutant General 
of the War Department, a business man with 
one of the shrewdest brains I have ever come 
in touch with, and as a result of our confabu- 
lation, and the organizing ability of certain of 
the university faculty, the State Camps were 
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formed, and some hmidreds of Oregonians 
were able to render more valuable service to 
their comitry than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Before accepting any candidate at the state 
camps, we demanded from him a signed pledge 
that he would submit himself to military dis- 
cipline during his month's service. This was, 
of course, necessary, as no amount of military 
knowledge is of much avail without discipline, 
— a word more misunderstood than any other 
word in the English language, and by none 
more than by a certain type of professional 
officers and non-commissioned officers. Mor- 
ale and discipline, — I place them in their order 
of importance, — ^make the difference between 
an army and an armed mob of fighters, but 
discipline must be founded on a basis of mutual 
respect. 

My personal experience ranging over many 
armies and types in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has shown me that men nearly always 
like an officer who is strict, but who knows his 
job and is just; also the freemasonry of sol- 
diery is so very potent that men generally like 
and try to shield even an officer who is an ass, 
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— unless he is an awful ass. It may be taken 
as an almost infallible rule that an unpopular 
officer is a bad officer, and no decent fellow 
will ever forget that in abusing an inferior in 
rank on duty, he is abusing a defenseless man 
who cannot answer back or explain, and an of- 
ficer who even abuses a company when any 
rival company is within earshot could probably 
be advantageously relegated to a position 
where he could abuse people at his personal 
risk. 

A wise officer drives his men on the snaffle 
of morale, but knows exactly when to adjust 
the curb chain of unbending discipline. Per- 
sonal correction should be kept for the orderly 
room and the power should not be used as a 
valve for the spleen of an irritable officer. I 
cursed some thousands of Oregonian soldiers 
that year in the camps, in the university bat- 
talion and in the home guards, and for their 
souls' sakes, the cursing was frequent, com- 
prehensive and bloodcurdling, but if I ever 
publicly humiliated an individual or a company 
by name, for awkwardness or ignorance of 
some military movement, then I was a cad and 
not fit for my job. I know that more than 
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ninety per cent of the state camp graduates 
would have favored universal training for de- 
fense when they left Eugene, and I hope that 
other camps in this coimtry had the same ef- 
fect. 

In the first camp we had no guard mounting 
or Retreat and only one and a half hour's drill 
a day, as, altliough in days of peace when there 
is plenty of time, the disciplinary value of these 
evolutions is obvious, — ^just then there was a 
war on, and it was a race between Hindenburg 
on the one side, and the arrival of an American 
army, — trained to kill and defend itself from 
being killed, — on the other. 

In the subsequent camps, we had to devote 
much time to these matters. 

Reveille used to sound at 6:00 A. M. and 
from 6:15 to 6:45 we had setting-up exercises, 
generally known as up-setting exercises. 
Breakfast was at 7:00 and from 8:00 to 12:00 
the men did one hour's drill, the remaining 
three hours being devoted to the various sci- 
ences of war. 

There was a lecture from 1 :00 to 2 :00, and 
2:00 to 6:00 was devoted to military engineer- 
ing, poison gas work, military topography, 
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technical problems and such exercises as scout- 
ing, bombing, the advance by rushes, bayonet 
work, tactical schemes, judging distance and 
like matters. Supper was at 6:15 and after 
supper we generally did semaphore work and 
mathematics; after that the men had to tran- 
scribe their notes and digest them imtil 10:00 
P. M., the hour of taps. 

Of course as the course went on, there were 
other exercises brought in, such as manoeuvers, 
mountain and woodland fighting, musketry, 
etc., and the men going in for artillery or en- 
gineers or machine guns, received special in- 
struction in their branch of the service. 

For the first week in each camp, discipline 
was very strict, but at the first dawn of morale, 
discipline used to relax proportionately. When 
companies began to hate each other for the 
love of God, when men began to know (not 
only to think) that they belonged to the best 
platoon, in the best company, in the best camp, 
in the best country in the world, there was lit- 
tle need for that type of rigid discipline about 
the value of which George Washington and 
General Braddock had a difference of opinion 
one hundred and fifty-five years ago. 
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Many of the songs, — such as "Hail, Hail", 
and the "Helluvan Engineer" were not origi- 
nal, but all were mighty expressive and help- 
ful, and I used to greet the first songs and 
slogans in each camp like one greets the first 
primrose in spring. Each company adopted 
its own songs and they come back rather poig- 
nantly now when I go over our battlefields of 
yester year. "Company Feels Fine To- 
day" was one, and the song dealing with the 
night gear worn by the singer at different sea- 
sons of the year, was popular with the same 
company. "\^Tio Be Ye, We Be B", was an- 
other; company "C" was the engineering and 
artillery company, and they used to sing about 
how the infantry and the cavalry and the thrice 
asterisked pioneers would never dare to face 
the apparently insufficiently laved gunners. 

The "C" company's slogan, "Look at the 
ears on 'em", was expressive, and a very popu- 
lar slogan in two camps was: "We are bear 
cats wild and free, we eat raw meat, company 
'D' ". This slogan drove a hero of "B", who 
in civil life was a very prominent citizen of 
La Grande, to acquire the carcass of a horse, 
which he sent to "D". One of the song leaders 
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of "C" in the second camp (a most capable 
soldier who afterwards won his commission), 
was a magnificent young man, who would have 
been nearly ten feet high, only about a yard 
of him was turned up at the end. He w^rote to 
me from Camp Zachary Taylor afterwards, 
saying he could get no boots there to fit him, 
and would have had to train barefooted, had 
there not been a colored regiment close by, the 
commissariat of which rose to the occasion. 

When men had reached their highest pin- 
nacle of training, both professionally and phy- 
sically, we used to give them their final test, — 
twenty-four hours operations in the trenches. 
These used to take place upon the penultimate 
day of the course and were almost ridiculously 
realistic. 

Rival companies used to be placed in oppo- 
site trench systems, and since the days when I 
watched the street fighting in Tokio, after the 
Russo-Jap war, I have never seen more Hom- 
eric struggles. We used to designate the 
throwers of the dynamite bombs as "the an- 
archists". 

They were invariably gentlemen who com- 
bined considerable knowledge of explosives 
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with a genuine, — if perverted, — sense of 
humor. 

They had whistles which sounded like a shell 
coming and they had to sound these before 
throwing bombs, but they didn't give us much 
time. One of the anarchists, to his joy, suc- 
ceeded once in hurling a bomb through the 
loophole of one of the machine gun epaule- 
ments and the tempestuous flight of the occu- 
pants to evade the bursting bomb exceeded 
his fondest hopes. Unfortunately, he was so 
tickled that he tried it again and they caught 
him that time. 

The anarchists loved creeping up to the men 
in the listening posts in the barbed wire en- 
tanglements, because these unfortunates could 
not retreat. If the bomb fell into the listening 
post, he would have time to throw it away, so 
they tried to throw it just out of reach and 
watch the unhappy sentry cower. The tanks 
were most realistic, but were too dangerous, as 
the anti-tank fighters adopted heroic measures. 

The real scrapping, however, used to take 
place between the different reconnoitering pa- 
trols and raiding parties. The position of ref- 
eree required a combination of physical 
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strength and activity, which would have arous- 
ed the envy of a Jack Dempsey. It also re- 
quired considerable tact. In the First camp, 
one of the raid leaders was a well known Port- 
land athlete, and therefore, — as almost invar- 
iably follows, — a most promising soldier. He 
had a very quick, hot temper, and once he got 
rounded up and pinned down by half a dozen 
huskies from the opposing trenches. He was 
fighting like a wild cat when I arrived and 
made him a prisoner. He sprang up with his 
teeth bared, but fortunately, a rocket burst 
overhead and lighted up no man's land, so he 
recognized me, and went sullenly to the pris- 
oners' dugout. 

I gave him ten minutes to settle down, and 
then went round and found him still in a sav- 
age, uncompromising mood, so made my ex- 
planation that I had to put him out of action 
to save the lives of the twenty men he was 
fighting. He smiled then, and the situation 
was saved. One raid I remember was reminis- 
cent of MacCaulay's "Battle of Lake Regil- 
lus", as two of the combatants got knocked 
out in the first onset, and were dragged out 
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of the melee by myself and another referee, 
who had been a famous football player. 

We were hemmed in by the fighters and 
whenever a rocket bm^st up above and lit up 
the ground, I could see my ally still supporting 
the limp form of his casualty while struggling 
pairs of battlers reeled off his mighty frame 
like the waves off Gibraltar. In one raid, an 
ex-senator of Portland got his shoulder put 
out, but got it fixed without reporting it, for 
fear of the everready ambulance. He kept on 
for the rest of the night, and he was a man of 
mature years. 

We had one wonderful marksman with rock- 
ets, and he arranged his rocket troughs so as 
to train them directly on the field kitchen of 
the enemy. He upset so many kettles and 
caused so much bad language that when next 
I passed his battery, I accidentally kicked his 
troughs out of position. He never got the ex- 
act range again and has not forgiven me yet. 

It did not require a very vivid imagination 
to waft one back to fields of Flanders. Once 
I dozed on the roof of a dugout and awoke 
with a curse, realizing that half of my body 
was exposed to machine-gun fire and forget- 
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ting I was no longer across the sea. My im- 
pression was intensified by getting thrown off 
my perch by a concussion of one of the anarch- 
ist missiles pitching a few feet off. 

The badinage shouted across from the op- 
posing trenches used to be fairly good-humored 
at first, but like in another latitude, when the 
stars began to pale and the hour of the "stand 
to before dawn" arrived, the same old snarl 
used to come into the voices. By the help of 
God and some efficient buglers, we always 
managed to stave off a holocaust by prevent- 
ing the meeting of the contending parties at 
the wire entanglements, when the assaulting 
waves used to sweep over no man's land like a 
tempest down the ridges for the attack at dawn. 

The fenced roads surrounding no man's land 
used to be crowded with motors and thousands 
of spectators until the "wee sma' hours", and 
one lady motored down from Portland in time 
to see her son perform. He was a very prom- 
inent fighter and raid leader of "A" company, 
who afterward gained high distinction when 
graduating from the United States camp at 
Zachary Taylor. His mother ran up and down 
the road all night so as to get a better view of 
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the fighting, and early next day was at her 
post to see the pull across the mill race, where 
the champions of rival companies on opposite 
sides of the millrace used to strive to pull their 
opponents in. 

The company of the losing team, in full uni- 
form, used to have to join their representatives 
in the stream and, as they never failed to do so 
and some of the men could not swim, it used 
to be rather an anxious time for me. We had 
inter-company baseball matches, which caused 
great enthusiasm, and once, on July 4th, we 
played an outside match. Our star performer 
was a Catholic padre, a man of real character, 
one of the finest fellows I ever met. Our cap- 
tain and manager, in that camp, wias a well- 
known Portland athlete. We lost the game, 
but I treasure a unique snapshot, showing the 
joy and delight of the bleachers at one of his 
many spirited and bellicose altercations with 
the very efficient referee. 
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CAMPS, Continued 

The last night of eaeh camp, we had a camp 
fire on "No Man's Land," with songs and 
stunts. This was rather a frost in the first 
camp, but I have rarely seen better shows than 
by the second and third camps. In the second 
camp, company "B's" stunt was a topical play 
where most of the camp officers got inimitably 
taken off. I was heartily amused at the bur- 
lesques on my brother officers, but failed to 
recognize a character got up as a British officer, 
who delighted the crowd. It was explained to 
me afterwards who he was. 

At the governor's request, we took a few 
candidates in the second and third camps from 
each of the six other western states and so a 
great many college songs were introduced. In 
the third camp one company took off my lec- 
tures in trench Frendi. These latter were very 
practical because it is difficult to teach Parisian 
French in about six hours, so I taught them 
phrases that they were sure to need; such as, 
"No, I am not married,— indeed I have no 
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fiancee in America", **My father is a million- 
aire, but only allows me $10,000 a month at 
present", "The French girls are far lovelier 
than the American girls, and you are a dream", 
"My little cabbage", "My little rabbit", and 
so on. I told them that egg was Oof, and if 
they wanted 2 eggs, you said "oof" and held 
up 2 fingers, or for 8 eggs you held up 8 fing- 
ers. Chicken was "Oofs mama." 

There was in each camp a kind of Ku Klux 
Klan, who objected to hirsute appendages in 
men of other companies, and used to kidnap 
offenders and shave their faces. I was gener- 
ally present, unseen, at these affairs, to see 
they did not go to far. They were always 
good-natured, but one gentleman's dignity was 
a little hurt, and I found it a little hard to com- 
fort him next day, without alluding to his de- 
privation. However, I cheered him up by 
stories of my own early days, how when a jun- 
ior subaltern, I had been tried by my brother 
subalterns for "wearing pajamas unbecoming 
to an officer and a gentleman", and in addition 
to this indignity, had to liquidate in champagne 
the damages incurred by the sword scabbard 
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of the senior subaltern in administering the 
sentence of the court. 

In the first camp, the stormy petrel was a 
well-known Portland man. He suffered for it, 
as I had to confine him, chafing in a dugout 
during the trench battle, because if the indig- 
nant warriors of company "C" had caught him 
on a raid, they would certainly have got some 
of their own back. As a matter of fact, he was 
not nearly so culpable as the man who put him 
up to everything, a very well-known citizen of 
Portland, with a most keen but Machiavelian 
sense of humor. 

In the second camp, one of the leading spirits 
in company "A" induced his wife to make a 
coat for my bulldog, "Bill". It had the letter 
"A" very prominently displayed, but old 
"Bill" was not properly grateful to the fair 
lady who worked it, because firstly, the weather 
was blazing hot and, secondly, everyone not in 
"A" used to hold him up and turn the coat 
inside out to hide the offending letter, which 
used to be reinstated whenever anyone in "A" 
company appeared. 

In the third camp, we were most fortunate 
in acquiring the services of two more instruc- 
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tors, one who came down week-ends, was one 
of the best military lecturers I have heard, and 
the other, an officer of that very fine regiment, 
the Multnomah guard, must have had as an 
aimt or some near relation, — a machine gun; 
or so I would infer, from his uncanny knowl- 
edge and power of imparting knowledge of 
that weapon. We also got one of the best 
company commanders in the Multnomah 
guard, a Spanish war veteran, and among the 
best regimental officers I have ever soldiered 
with, and on the staff we had the gratuitous 
services of a man who had been executive sec- 
retary in Oregon to most of the "loan*' drives, 
and whose very remarkable organizing ability 
was of enormous benefit to us. 

On one field day, far away from Eugene, 
one company was driven back through a farm, 
the owner of which seemed to dislike them. I 
was going over to pacify this gentleman, when 
I caught the words "verdammte schwein- 
hunde". I pointed out forcibly to him then 
that while I recognized the reason of his anti- 
pathetic feelings towards American soldiers, 
I would recommend him, for reasons connected 
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with his own personal saftey, to curse them in 
their own language. 

My bugler in one camp, was a splendid vet- 
eran of the Spanish war, where he had been 
wounded in a battle fiercely contested by the 
Spaniards at the time, and afterward by the 
American political party not in power. He 
was a great big husky fellow of considerable 
waist measurement. One night out he slept 
by me and really, I thought he was bugling all 
night. He was a record. Even old "Bill", 
who snored as only a bulldog can, was kept 
awake, petrified with amazement and grudg- 
ing admiration. 

A very raw recruit was sent to my chief 
staff officer in his office in the second camp, 
to ask for a "blank file". The latter gentle- 
man was fully equal to the occasion and told 
him to tell the men who had sent him that 
he "hadn't a blank file, but would a file closer 
do?" 

Perhaps the camps did good service for Ore- 
gon in the bringmg together of people to the 
consequent advantage of democracy. I over- 
heard a man from eastern Oregon (who I knew 
had been a socialist before) saying at the end 
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of one camp that all his life he had hated the 
big business men of Portland, but that by G — 
some of them were better men than he. "Tout 
comprendre c'est tout pardonner". 

There were two ladies included in the Staff, 
one, — ^the Military Secretary, — ^was a univer- 
sity girl married to a soldier in France. She 
bore on her slender shoulders practically the 
whole office work, as ncme of the staff officers 
had time to do it. It was quite illuminating to 
see her bring out general orders, simultaneous- 
ly with about six other urgent duties. The 
Quartermaster would say "Would you mind 
seeing to those haversack rations tomorrow"; 
at the same moment the Chief Staff Officer 
would burst out with "For HeavenTs sake, 
warn company not to forget their gas 
masks tomorrow at the 4:00 F. M. class"; and 
I would say, "For the LfOrd's sake, knock H — 1 
out of company *Y' in orders tonight, they 
were rotten at their hand grenade practice to- 
day". She would reply, "Mphmn", to each, — 
I don't know how to spell the grunt of assent 
of the American girl; but the whole time we 
never had c»ie single mistake in orders. This 
should constitute a record, and if ever her hus- 
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band is Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army, he will have an ideally competent 
Military Secretary for his War Department. 
Perhaps, however, her qualities will disqualify 
her. 

The other lady was Assistant Quartermaster, 
and was also a genius in her department. She 
kept down the cost of the mess in an incredible 
way, and seven hundred young men can testify 
to the excellence of it. 

The Camp Adjutant was in private life, 
executive secretary to the president of the uni- 
versity; a gentle soft spoken young man, who 
never opposed my administration schemes ex- 
cept by respectful suggestions, which I used to 
repudiate indignantly, but always followed. 

A science professor most efficiently taught 
the men "Poison Gas fighting" in our trench 
system, and never killed a single person at it. 
He was a very kind hearted man in civil life, 
and it illustrates the degrading effect of the 
brutal and licentious soldiery that he is alleged 
to have replied to someone who pointed out 
some dwelling houses rather near the danger 
zone of his poison gas waves, "Well, they are 
only civilians, anyway." The Gas Masks gave 
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opportunity for some refined chaffering 
among the men. — "Take your gas mask off 
man, you don't need it now" — "You're drunk 

— I haven't got one on" oh "Well 

for Heaven's sake put one on." 

Most of the officer candidates were profes- 
sional men or in business, and were very soft 
physically when they signed on. One man lost 
twenty-seven pounds in his month's training 
and I do not think that that was the record. 
It may safely be affirmed that whatever their 
spell of soldiering did for them, it certainly 
improved their figures. 

It was rather brutal, that early training, 
but there was really no time to accustom men 
gradually to the strain, and the first few days 
used to be the acid test. A good many civilians 
look on a soldier officer as living the life of a 
gilded popinjay. Well, they got a spell of 
popinjaying, — I hope they liked it 11 — ^how- 
ever, their condition may not have been up to 
the mark, but their hearts were. I recall in 
the first camp, having our first hill fighting 
on a very hot day, and seeing behind the final 
charge, a very prominent Portland business 
man prone upon his "imderneath", but still 
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wriggling along, although too exhausted evea 
to speak, accompanied by my buU dog ''Bill", 
who was not built for MaradMm running, and 
who was in a similar oonditicm to tiiat of his 
companion. However, tiiey bolli made tiie 
crest of the hill, the Oregonian and the thor- 
oughbred bull dog. 

However distressed the men were, they 
never lost their native humour, and onee lAm 
scaling the heights of old ''Baldy", the phun- 
tive cry of a man in the front ''Rear rank fix 
bayonets and hdp the fellows in froof, rallied 
them like a bugle calL The esprit de enps ci 
companies ran very high, and one constant^ 
saw a man who had fainted, being carried by 
his file to the next halt, so as to avoid tiie dis- 
credit of having a man fall out. 

It was in scouting and skirmisliing liiaft they 
shone especially. I have never seen Eon^pean 
regulars mudi better, and the only race com- 
paraUe to them is that prince of guerilla fi^- 
ers, — the Boer. I have seen a whole ooanpany 
at Eiugene lying in a short grass field one hun- 
dred and fifty 3rards away, taking advantage 
of evciy depression, and only a trained eye 
wold hare seen that there was anyone tiicxe at 
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all. The caps and ahoulders of scouts, crowned 
with grass and fern and wild flowers, made a 
most aesthetic spectacle, and they were full of 
subterfuges. One scout secured some feminine 
appttfel once, and, camouflaged as a farmeress, 
was nonchalantly scouting along, noting the 
flanks and advanced posts of the enem/s po- 
sition, when a suspicious reconnmtering patrol 
captured him and brought him in. His argu- 
ment was that if they had been gentiemen, they 
could never have discovered him, but the story 
that he escaped, owing to having vamped the 
virtuous benedict ccxnmanding the outposts is, 
I am sure, apooyphal. 

Two of the best scouts in the third camp 
were, strangely enough, big men, one of them 
the son of a Portland banker, must have been 
about six feet four, and must have weighed 
neariy two hundred pounds, but he could lie 
along the brandi of a fir tree and it was impos- 
sible to discover him, until you were right un- 
derneath. 

The nummms lawyers in the three camps 
kept up a very high standard, but only military 
discipline saved me, when I had to give them, 
in two lectures, the requisite grounding in mil- 
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itary law, necessary for a company officer. 
They had a devilish knack of asking questions, 
impossible to answer. Once when I was lec- 
tm*ing them on the trench fighting to take 
place that night, and warning them of the im- 
pending danger from bombs, and war rockets, 
and hostile patrols, one of my lawyers, a very 
keen witted one, now a judge, asked me, "If 
any of us become casualties tonight, does the 
federal government pension our widows?" I 
had to explain to him an elementary point in 
law, that the American government would only 
recognize one widow apiece. 

The bayonet fighting classes were \he most 
popular with the onlookers, and they were cer- 
tainly very spectacular. There were instances 
of men, kindly and domesticated at the begin- 
ning of the com'se, becoming so innoculated 
by the serum of cold steel fighting as to become 
absolutely dangerous. It seemed to affect 
some men like the moonshine affected the 
mouse, who, after he had drunk it, sprang on 
his hind legs and shouted, "Where's that skulk- 
ing cat?" 

Once, years ago, in days of peace, we sub- 
alterns were practicing sword play for the gen- 
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eral's inspection, and got warmed into it, and 
the major in charge had to stop us, and tell us 
gravely that "The object of this exercise today, 
is not so much to kill your opponent as to make 
a good loud clashing tomorrow before the gen- 
eral." — ^We had no deterrents of that kind in 
Oregon camps. 

We had a very good shooting range up to 
eight hundred yards, both for rifles and ma- 
chine guns, and the shooting was, generally 
speaking, much above the average, and the men 
took great interest in this exercise. One man 
only, had to be told by his instructor, after 
missing the target at three hundred, two hun- 
dred and finally at one hundred yards, to "Fix 
bayonets and charge it". 

In the third camp, we had to form a separate 
company, — ^the Pioneers, — for veterans of 
previous camps, who had come back, and this 
company did advanced military work, such as 
advanced tactical schemes and war games. I 
got my battalion commander, a gentleman 
with long experience as referee in baseball and 
football games, to preside at the latter, and he 
confided to me that his previous refereeing 
experiences had been comparatively speaking, 
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"child's play". The Pioneers used to give en- 
tertainments on Saturday nights, and there 
was one gentleman whom they particularly 
disliked and never invited, but that made no 
difference to him, — ^he came all the same, so 
they retaliated by making a rhyme about 
him, — 

"There was a young man, so benighted. 
He never cotdd feel himself slighted. 
When he went to a party, he ate just as 
hearty. 

As if he was really invited/* 

Before our graduates could proceed to the 
Federal army, they had, of course, to pass the 
medical tests, which in those days were very 
severe, especially in eyesight, and a too close 
attachment to red tape no doubt cost the coun- 
try many good officers. I had one exception- 
ally good candidate, a famous athlete, with a 
ii^ghty good head on his shoulders. He was 
short sighted, but generally speaking, it could 
not have militated against his efficiency as an 
offker. Unfortunately, he was very higUy 
strung, and I knew he would not do himself 
justice before the military doctors. Before he 
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came up for his eye test, I saw the arbitrator 
of his fate, who was a shrewd common sense 
fellow, and he said he would do all he could for 
the boy. While talking to the doctor, I mem- 
orized the smaller letters on the wall, which 
had to be read, and repeated them to my young 
friend outside, who had them all pat when he 
came in, and at once rattled them off to the 
doctor, who acknowledged the correctness of 
his reading, but pointed out to him that un- 
fortunately, he had gone thru the test with his 
back to the wall where the letters actually 
were I 

Another case was that of our star second 
baseman and basketball player, — ^a splendid, 
though abbreviated spedman of humanity. He 
came to me, almost in tears, one day to tell me 
that the thrice asterisked doctors had plowed 
him for height. The medical examinations 
used to take place in the offices on my ground 
floor, so I biu*st down like a tornado, with the 
candidate at my heels. The doctors were coiui- 
eous, but impotent. They admitted that the 
boy was one of the finest specimens that they 
had before them, but alas, even standing on his 
toes, he lacked one inch of the requisite height. 
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""Piffler said I, indigiuuitlr. 'Tou don't 
knovr hair to memnnre a fdkm/'^ ^"Wdl, meas- 
ure liini fomeir', said the doctor^ courteously. 
''Get on. Billyh said I, and so Billy dimbed 
onto the height standard and I adjusted the 
cross bar. "There you are^, said I trhnnjriiant- 
ly, "fiTC feet four inches". "Very well. Col- 
onel", said the doctor, "sorry for our error"; 
and Unde Sam got a mighty useful soldier. 

Erery Friday night, we had a dance in the 
Unirersity Women's Gymnasium and the Eu- 
gene girk used to floc^ there, for in those days, 
''Ehaki fever" was rife. It was too onerous a 
task for me, after a hard day, to introduce 
three hundred young men to an equal number 
of fair ladies, so I arbitrarily decided that all 
men in khaki were respectable and did not need 
introductions. One of the officer candidates, 
the brother of a famous baseball player, took 
advantage of this and asked a Eugene girl to 
dance. don't think I know you", said the 
la^, freezingly. ''That's right, ma'am", said 
he, *Trat you're not taking any more chances 
than I am". 

I had to commandeer Hendricks Hall, one 
of tiie girl's dormitories, as part of my bar- 
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racks, — I hasten to add that this was vacation 
time, and the Hall was vacant. It always 
seems so strange now, when I revisit that build- 
ing, and note everywhere the marks of feminin- 
ity and refinement, to remember the days when 
it rang to the tread of armed men, when the 
boudoirs, now tastefully decorated with taf- 
feta, cretonne and mousseline de soie (I speak 
from hearsay) were the haunts of the rude 
soldiery. 

The chief fault one had to correct was the 
military vice of over-impetuosity. At first 
these yoimg American soldiers were painfully 
reminiscent of the shortsighted western pro- 
fessor, who returning to his apartment unex- 
pectedly one evening, came in just in time to 
see a man kissing his wife. He at once reach- 
ed for his gun and shot the erring couple dead, 
and it was only after he had found and put on 
his glasses, that he discovered, to his chagrin, 
that he had entered the wrong apartment. 

I had the advantage of having, during the 
camps, the services of a colonel, retired after 
a most distinguished career, from the Federal 
anny, and, although he was far senior to me, 
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he worked loyally and ungrudgingly under 
my instruetions. 

Although he was nearly seventy years dd, 
he nerer once was late for the six o'doek in 
the morning setting up exercises, — ^""O si sie 
onmes." His erect soldierly figure and car- 
riage were a lesson in themselyes to young 
soldiers. He and I used to chaff one another 
freely, he had left the active federal army some 
few years before I had left the active royal 
army, so I used to chaff him and tell him he 
was not up to date, and point out to him that 
the command, "Draw bow strings", wte now 
obsolete. However, he was well able to keep 
his end up, and more than held his own with me. 

He reminded me of a colonel, whose regi- 
ment lay for some time, next us in the trenches. 
He was on the right of the famous Plfty-first 
Highland Scottish Division, while I wtas on the 
left of our Irish Division. The Scottish office 
and I were sworn enemies, and whenever we 
could, we dined with one another, and scrapped 
all the time, and one night in his dugout, I 
ccmdoled with him and said brightly 1k>w sorty 
I had been to hear of his misfortune last night. 
"What misfortune,'' said he, gruffly. "Oh, the 
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Bodie broke thru your line, didn't he?'' was 
my airy respoofie. ''What are you getting at, 
thii is the Hig^iland Division. No live Boche 
has got thru us the whole war» — ^we aren't the 
Irish Division.'^ ''Oh, yes. Colonel," I said 
gently, "but it wasn't your fault, they came 
thru disguised as a joke, so of course your 
Scotchmen didn't see them". "If they came 
thru camouflaged as a joke made by an Irish- 
man, I don't blame my laddies for not seeing 
them", was his ill bred response. 

My American colonel was put in command 
of our S. A. T. C, when Oregon became an S. 
A. T. C. school, but owing to the rigid red 
tape, prevailing in the American army (as in 
the British) I was not allowed to help in a!ny 
way with the S. A. T. C. training, and was 
thus unable to try and repay part of the debt 
I owed. 

We had many interesting military inven- 
tions during this period. The military bridge 
for instance, which was the design of a uni- 
versity engineer, was most efficacious. An- 
other interesting invention was a contrivance 
for stopping a shell from entering the ground. 
The difficulty with a high explosive shell is 
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that on striking the ground, it buries itself, 
sometimes several feet, and most of the force 
and effect of the explosion is thus lost, but the 
invention I refer to, prevented the shell, or 
aeroplane bomb, entering the ground, and 
made it explode laterally, so the force of the 
blast did not go into the air. I sent all the 
inventions to the War departments at Wash- 
ington, Ottawa, and London. At the two lat- 
ter offices, some of them created much inter- 
est, but perhaps Fritz heard of them, anyway 
he quit before they could come into use. 

One thing I can plume myself on, — ^the elim- 
ination of "Red Tape" from "Headquarters'* 
office. Red Tape, that is, the too rigid and 
literal conforming to all regulations under all 
conceivable circumstances, is the ingredient 
which paralyzes all regular armies, whidi 
turns some gallant and brainy officers in a 
few years, into maiden aunts, and delays and 
confounds all military operations. 

Chief Secretary of War Stanton was a good 
exponent of a disciple of Red Tape, and it is 
said to have brought out the one ill natured 
remark of General Robert E. Lee*s life, that, 
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"Mr. Stanton is the best general we Con- 
federates have got." 

A probably apocryphal, but none the less 
illuminating instance of red tape is alleged to 
have occurred at a British clothing depot. 
There were niunerous rats in the building, so 
a cat got taken on to the ration strength of 
the Quartermaster department and about sixty 
cents a month was indented for, to provide her 
with milk. 

Some financial genius at headquarters noted 
this item, and ordered a court of inquiry on it. 
After lengthy sittings, the court decided that, 

"In the public interest, the cat should be 
declared obsolete, and four rat traps substi- 
tuted.*' 

This decision was complied with, but the 
rats began to get very daring, and their depre- 
dations amounted to many himdreds of dollars 
a month damage, so another court was consti- 
tuted, and this court, after some weeks sittings, 
promulgated their Finding, 

"In our opinion, the military rat catchers 
should be stimulated, that a specially selected 
sergeant should be struck off all duty to train 
a squad in rat catching, and that some award 
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should be made to men who became efficient. 
The court would suggest something in Hie na- 
ture of gold braid rat tails, crossed on Hie kft 
sleeve, two and one quarter indies, or peiiiaps 
two and three-eighths indies below the 
chevron/* 

This order was ''noted and complied witli", 
and a very smart sergeant selected. Tids ser- 
geant really made a great success of things, 
and put lots of pep into the rat-catching 
squad. He invented a drill for it, the words 
of command for which, ran much as follows: 

"On the word 'one', spring lightly on tiie 
hands, raising the forefront of the body nine 
inches above the ground. Seize the trap 
smartly with the left hand, at the same time 
letting the right hand swing lightly by tiie 
side, about two inches from the seam of the 
trousers." 

"On the word 'two*, bring the right hand 
smartly across the body and adjust the trap by 
a circular motion of the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand." And so on. 

But still no rats were caught, and as the 
losses were becoming very serious, a third 
court of inquiry was instituted, and this court, 
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after sitting for three months and hearing the 
sworn evidence of some scores of witnesses, 
gave as their Finding that, 

"In the opinion of this court, a probable 
reason for no rats having been caught, may lie 
in the fact that no provision was made in the 
original order for bait, so none had been sup- 
plied in the traps," 

So the cat came back. 

We had a sailor company in the S, A. T. C, 
but I saw very little of them. I have worked 
a good deal on service with sailors, and there 
are no cheerier souls in the world. But my ex- 
perience with the men of that profession is, that 
while "a life on the ocean wave" sounds roman- 
tic and soul inspiring, I have never yet met a 
sailor who wouldn't trade it for a life in any 
conceivable capacity on dry land. Of course, 
there are fanatical exceptions. 

The Influenza, or Black Death Epidemic, 
laid its heavy hand on our third camp. I had 
been in plague and cholera camps in Asia, but 
had no experience of anything so deadly or all 
pervading as this. Of course, in ordinary pest 
camps, one was to think of everything oneself, 
—above all, keeping up the spirits of the men 
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and giving them plenty of amusement. In 
this influenza camp I had three hundred think- 
ers with me, had nothing to do except to try 
and stop men leaving Hospital before they 
were well. "Young America" rallied shoulder 
to shoulder against the plague as they did 
against the less venemous and less dangerous 
foe across the water, and while it was heart- 
breaking to see them stricken down, I think 
that my unutterable admiration for them will 
long survive the horror of it. 

One officer-candidate in that camp will 
probably be in the next Senate, representing 
Multnomah. He did his ordinary twelve 
hours daily work soldiering, and sat up an- 
other six hours, helping to nurse dangerously 
ill patients. He saved more than one life, and 
to this day does not know that I was aware 
of his devotion. 

In that camp, in the dawn, after some 
"night fighting" about sevenmiles from Eugene, 
I got an excellent snapshot of a California 
millionaire, with one of our Oregon plutocrats, 
and the millionairest of millionaires from 
Idaho, all doing K. P. together; a nation in 
arms is a democratic business. 
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In winding up this chapter, I would like to 
take the opportunity of expressing my very 
deep gratitude to every member of the staff, 
men, and women, who worked so devotedly and 
so loyally, and gave ungrudgingly their very 
great talents to the service of their country, 
and equally to those seven hundred cadets, who 
thought for themselves, and fought for them- 
selves, who were loyal and whole-hearted in 
their soldiering, and were the most splendid 
type of men that any officer could ever hope 
to command. 

I say unhesitatingly that there is no finer 
officer material in the world. I am grateful 
to all these men for their comradeship, for 
what I learned from them, and for the service 
they rendered me personally, in making it pos- 
sible for me to be of some service to a State to 
which I owe much gratitude. 

And so "the moving finger writes, and hav- 
ing writ moves on", and the inexorable hand 
of fate wrung down the curtain on a kaleido- 
scopic chapter of my life. Like the catch of a 
song, come back memories of those days in 
the distance, — enchanted days of fresh air in 
rain and sun. Old "Bill" is buried on a height 
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which overlooks the valley, over every yard 
of which, from his chosen position, one yard 
in rear of my leggings, he watched with 
calmly appraising eyes, yoimg America be- 
coming skilled in the arts of the killer men. 

There is not an acre within sight, that has 
not ghosts of events, hwnorous, gallant or 
manly, of the mimic battles of last year. Never 
again will Cemetery Ridge or No Man's Land 
ring to the tramp of armed men. Never again 
will the eager, charging companies clash be- 
tween the trenches or on Cemetery Hill, but 
the Fates cannot rob us of memories, and to 
me, the best memory of all is how that summer 
at Eugene showed me the manliest and clean- 
est and finest types of humanity that any 
soldier could ever hope to serve with. 
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THE HOME GUARDS 

I had served on the IntelUgence in the early 
part of the war, and had subsequently been in 
touch with that department in '15 and '16. 
Therefore had it become apparent to me that 
there was a serious danger to the Pacific coast 
from the tens of thousands of enemy reservists 
in Brazil and in other South and Central 
American countries. I had also heard in '16, 
while still in Europe, that some twenty-seven 
thousand of them had gathered in Mexico City 
and the numbers were increasing there; one's 
sense of deduction seemed to point to the fact 
that they weren't there to play pinochle. Dr. 
Miller McMaguire, the great military lec- 
turer, when foretelling the course of this war, 
used often to dilate on the probability of the 
decisive theatre of operations being finally the 
Pacific coast. 

When first I arrived in Oregon, I found, 
to my dismay, that the possibility of an inva- 
sion had never been even considered locally, 
but no thinking soldier could possibly fail to 
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see the inherent probabilities of the matter. 
The actual landing of an invading army is 
quite a simple matter. The English fleet car- 
ried about three war vessels to every mile of 
the British East coast, but still we deemed a 
large reserve of land forces necessary. Bis- 
marck once said that he knew of seventy-nine 
safe plans for landing a force in England, but 
had not been able to evolve a single plan to 
get them out again. 

Oregon's case was different, there were 
about five war vessels over four thousand miles 
of coast, and in Oregon itself, unlike Washing- 
ton and California, there were practically no 
regular troops or armed men. Enemy agents 
could easily, at the appointed time, have blown 
up the timnels north and south and east, and 
thus have isolated the state. The Grerman 
owned fleet of fruit vessels could easily have 
transported forty thousand men up the coast; 
the vessels could have gone out singly and con- 
centrated at some given time at a given spot, 
say eighty miles from the coast, and outside the 
patrolling limit of the United States cruisers. 
Obviously, if the descent was planned (as aft- 
erwards proved to be the case) caches of heavy 
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guns, ammunition and other supplies would 
have been hidden along the coast, and huge 
collapsible flat-bottomed landing barges would 
have overcome the surf difficulty. 

Certain points could have been seized im- 
mediately on landing, and fortified, and from 
there, requisitioning parties sent to Oregon 
towns. There were ample supplies in Oregon 
to keep forty thousand men going, provided, 
of course, no allowance was made for the native 
inhabitants. The mountain gorges north, 
south and east, when the railroad tunnels had 
been blown up, could have been held by com- 
paratively small parties of the Army of Inva- 
sion. 

If the War Department had simply ignored 
this invasion, all might have been well, except 
for Oregon, and not much harm done to the 
general scheme of things, but nobody with any 
knowledge of the States would believe that 
with an enemy on their soil, with American 
homes being burned and American women vio- 
lated, reinforcements would still have been sent 
to France. In my own mind, I feel abso- 
lutely assured that every American soldier and 
gun would have been headed straight for Ore- 
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gon, that no more reinforcements would have 
gone out to France, and that in the six months 
or so that it would have taken to force the 
passes and clear Oregon of the enemy, Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff might have shattered the 
slender line that still held for civilization. 
Strategically, such a descent would have been 
the most far reaching achievement in the war. 

Now, it is a most dangerous thing for a 
stranger to burst a bombshell, destroying the 
peace of mind of the people whose guest he 
is, and I certainly had no desire to cause un- 
necessary alarm and despondency in Oregon, 
or to emulate the airman who took a friend for 
his first flight over a city, — ^when about eight 
thousand feet up, the pilot took a nose dive to 
about one thousand feet above the groimd, and 
then straightened out and flew away, and 
turning laughing to his friend shouted, "I bet 
you half those people thought we were going 
to crash'*. "I don't know about half of them," 
replied his victim, "but I know that half of us 
did I" 

I first put the idea up to the officers of the 
University battalion as a Scheme, and from 
that it drifted into the Press, only my forty 
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thousand Grermans became four hundred thou- 
sandy and there were many other discrepancies, 
and then came the deluge of criticism. My eld- 
est son, five years old, told his mother he didn't 
agree with me, as "the English would never 
lend their railways to the Germans to attack 
America". Some of the other criticism I got 
was not so intelligent! One consequence was 
that I got inundated with anonymous threat- 
ening letters, all bearing the family resem- 
blance of having the verbs incline to the ends 
of the sentences. I felt very much like Lloyd 
George in his imregenerate days, when a man 
was getting the medal for saving life at sea, — 
in his modest speech of acceptance he said he 
had only done what any one would have done, 
he swam out to the struggling man, turned him 
over on his back to see it wasn't Lloyd George, 
and then brought him in. 

I was somewhat shaken by the unanimity 
and passion of the opposition, being prone to 
accept statements by responsible people my- 
self. For example, when raising my regiment 
in Ireland, in the early days of the war, when 
the age limits were nineteen to thirty-eight, 
one of the first recruits to present himself was 
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a magnificent fellow, but he gave his age as 
forty-one. I explained to him that the age 
limit was thirty-eight, and he had better go 
for a walk with himself and think over his age 
again. He came back in about five minutes, 
apologizing for getting muddled about ages. 
It appeared that he was thirty-eight, — it was 
his mother who was forty-one, so I accepted 
him. 

However, I stuck to my point, but my next 
trouble was with the men of Oregon, a sturdy 
and independent race, who could not believe 
any enemy could whip them. A federal colonel 
dealt with this phase afterwards by asking two 
very pertinent questions of a body of men who 
thought training unnecessary. "In the event 
of an enemy landing and your going out with 
your squirrel guns against them, firstly what 
would you have for breakfast, and secondly, 
how do you generally feel under machine gun 
fire"? 

Personally, I used to quote the apocryphal 
story of when the British yeomen first went to 
South Africa to fight the Boers; they were gal- 
lant fellows, magnificent shots and horsemen, 
and would have fought their weight in wild 
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cats, but alas, Brother Boer was not a wild cat, 
only a very clever, highly trained fighter, and 
the libel ran that one day Botha captured two 
of these yeomen, but sent them back to the 
British general with a note, "For God's sake, 
keep these two men chained up, — I capture 
them every day". The gallantry and efficiency 
of the British yeomen after a year's expensive 
training on the war front, lent zest to this story. 

Then men used to tell me that they knew 
the country, and with their sporting rifles, they 
wouldn't be afraid of twenty times their num- 
ber of foreigners in the mountains. It seemed 
vain to enquire of them what possible object 
the invaders would have in playing hide and 
seek with them in the mountains, when all that 
were required were the chief towns. 

The only real good excuse I heard for not 
joining the Defense Forces, was given by an 
old gentleman in Lane Coimty, whose son and 
grandson had signed on in the Home Guard. 
He was asked why he was slacking, and his 
reply was, "The Colonel tells us our women 
won't be safe if the enemy land, and maybe 
they might take my old woman, and I might 
get a younger one." 
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However, at last Oregon accepted my 
warnings, and the whole State sprang to arms. 
In January, 1918, the only available forces in 
Oregon were a very small remnant of National 
Guard, who had been imable to join the regu- 
lar army, five or six companies of Deputy 
Sheriffs in different towns, who were most ef- 
ficient; the Multnomah Guard, a magnificent 
regiment of Portland business men, very 
highly trained and bursting with morale and 
dash, one of the most "go get 'em" regiments 
I have seen, but ill armed, and not up to date 
in the latest forms of modem warfare, — ^and 
lastly the O. A. C. regiment at Corvallis, to 
whom much the same applied, and who also, — 
as far as fighting spirit went, — could have held 
its own against any regiment in the world. 

Within three weeks, however, the fiery 
cross had sped round the state and ninety-six 
units, comprising nearly ten thousand men, had 
signed on. Ill armed and only partially trained 
some of them were, but so were the Minute 
Men of Lexington, and these Minute Men of 
Oregon were no imworthy descendants of their 
heroic sires. The University officers helped 
train the men of Lane County, and grew 
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lyrical in their praises of their special com- 
panies, but they did not exaggerate. I have 
been sizing up different types of fighting men 
now for twenty-five years and I know of no 
finer fighting material than this virgin army 
that sprang up in a night, and best of all, it 
gave the show of force that made the invader 
hesitate. A state guarded by fifteen thousand 
men, probably exaggerated three thousand 
miles away into thirty thousand, can hardly 
be said to be defenseless. They worked des- 
perately at their new trade, and it was quite a 
job to keep an eye on them all, but never have 
men had a greater reward for their labors. 
Personally, I have had few happier moments 
in my life than when I saw the following lead- 
ing article in the Oregonian of August 26th, 
1919. 

^'Revelations by the American secret service 
agent, P. B. Altendorf, published in the Sun- 
day Oregonian, recall the warning issued early 
in the war by Colonel John Leader of a pos- 
sible invasion of this country by a Grcrman- 
Mexican army. Colonel Leader's warning, 
which intimately concerned Oregon, if well 
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founded, was received in most places with ridi- 
cule. But the Altendorf article is confirmatory 
at least as to numbers and date of invasion. 

"Altendorf, ostensibly a German agent, was 
in reality in the American intelligence service. 
In his dual capacity, he helped train 900 Ger- 
man reservists in Sonora, who were to form the 
nucleus of a German-Mexican army of inva- 
sion, numbering 45,000. The invasion, pre- 
vented by Altendorf 's reports to Washington, 
was to occur coincident with the G^erman of- 
fensive in France in 1918. He is silent as to 
the point of invasion. 

"Colonel Leader, it may be remembered, 
fixed the forces at the same number and the date 
of invasion at the same time. He warned fur- 
ther, that shipping facilities vi^re being ac- 
cumulated along the Mexican coast and that 
the invasion would probably be attempted on 
the Oregon coast. This state was virtually iso- 
lated at that time. There was no army post or 
training camp within the state. Washington 
had Camp Lewis, and there were cantonments 
in California, besides a protecting desert of 
150 miles wide along the Mexican border. 
Blowing up of a few railroads and bridges 
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would have completed this state's isolation and 
resulted in diversion of considerable military 
forces from France to repel the invaders. 

"It does not seem so visionary, now that one 
looks back upon the conditions of that recent 
period, particularly when one now knows that 
forces were being organized in Mexico for in- 
vasion. And it is a comforting reflection that 
while many of us rested content in the fancied 
security of our detachment from scenes of war, 
there were others who were alive to the possi- 
bilities. It was a high quality of patriotism 
and of forethought that impelled 10,000 men, 
not subject to draft, to join the Oregon home 
guards. These men submitted to military 
drudgery without any hope of glory, and they 
have never received the thanks or recognition 
of the state. But it is doubtless true that if 
the proposed invasion was to be directed against 
Oregon, the existence of this force and its high 
state of efficiency were reported to headquart- 
ers by German agents. The share of the Home 
guards in winning the war may have been 
much greater than common thought gives 
them credit for.*' 
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We had a review of the Lane County bri- 
gade on July 4th, 1918, organized by Colonel 
Babb, commanding the Eugene battalion, 
a Spanish War veteran. Some forty com- 
panies, comprising nearly four thousand men, 
came from all parts of the country to march 
past before the Governor. I rode a charger 
that had been presented to me by the City of 
Eugene, and which I valued enormously, both 
for the sake of the gift and even more for the 
donors, but he didn't like military bands, and 
my salute at the march past stand was neces- 
sarily a little jerky. 

It was a truly inspiring sight, seeing the reg- 
ular lines swing by, like steel tipped stone 
walls. Just ordinary Oregon citizens, doing 
their job, a little elevated by patriotic fervour. 
One could not help casting one*s mind back to 
the men of '75, and one can realize now, in the 
light of later events, that these men of '18, 
among others, had probably saved their women 
and their State from the fate of northern 
France and Belgium. Truly, they were men of 
Lower Valhalla, heroes of no renown. 

Had Armageddon indeed come to Oregon, 
I can see a vision of those, her sons, bloody but 
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unbowed, carrying the fight to the violator of 
her soil and slugging toe to toe from the sound 
of the gong. Dying if must be, but in un- 
troken ranks, with all their wounds in front and 
all their bayonets pointing to the sea. Not for 
them the glories of France, with waving stand- 
ards and blaring bands, not for them to hear 
their country's guns thundering at the gates of 
Metz, or to see the American Eagles sweeping 
to the Rhine, but equally with those, their 
countrymen, who went overseas, have they the 
consciousness of duty nobly done, and of the 
high service they have done, not alone to their 
country, but to all humanity. 
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OREGON AT PEACE 



Chapter V, 
PORTLAND 

In Portland during the winter season, it 
sometimes rains. It is probably inadvisable to 
mention this to a native son. He will look 
scornfully at your boots and on seeing that 
you have not the aristocratic web foot of the 
true Oregonian, he will ignore you. The 
Portlander feels a very deep sense of gratitude 
for his soft damp climate, which colors the 
cheeks of his roses and of his women, but still 
the rain must be a sore point, for when there 
is a destructive cyclone in, — say, — Kansas, he 
will refer to it triumphantly and say, "Any- 
how, we don't have that kind of thing here*\ 
But when Summer does come we sure do make 
things hum. Last year Summer happened to 
fall on a Sunday, so we were all of us out in the 
open, bathing and canoeing and picnicking and 
boasting about our climate. 

Not even in "old Virginny" are the Classes 
so rigidly defined as in Portland. The line which 
divides our first families from our plebeians, 
is the ownership of a motor car. I, Jbhn 
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Leader, form the latter class, and speaking as, 
— I believe, — ^the only representative of the 
Commo^ People, I would like to make my 
plaint here. 

On the street crossings in the congested dis- 
tricts, two "safety lines" are painted on the 
pavement, and between these lines, I, or any- 
one who has left his car for a moment, may 
cross. If you are knocked over by a motor 
between these lines and killed, you are in no 
way to blame, — ^the joke is on the motorist. If, 
however, the motorist bags his bird, — ^meaning 
me, — outside these lines, — I am fair game. 

The names of streets are not painted on cor- 
ner houses, but on little sign posts outside the 
sidewalks, so the stranger has to wiander into 
the street to read his way. The motorists are, 
however, pretty good sports, and to kill the pe- 
destrian that way is regarded as unsporting, — 
like shooting a sitting bird. 

The Portlander is said by rival cities to be 
slow on the uptake. My own opinion of him is 
that he is slow in the same way as an elephant 
is slow. An elephant is a leisurely beast, but 
in moments of excitement, is apt to break rec- 
ords. One bolted with me once, and it certainly 
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felt as if he was making mighty good time. If 
an elephant wants to catch a train, he will 
catch it. I do not refer to that train wihich 
used to take five and a half hours doing the 
hundred and twenty miles from Portland to 
Eugene, as I do not wish to refer to anything 
so specifically mentioned in Holy Writ, when, 
"On the fifth day, the Lord created all things 
that do creep upon the earth." 

Recently on a sea voyage across the Pacific, 
I made great friends with a man from a rival 
American Pacific coast city. In the smoking 
room, he was discussing Portland with a party 
of men and dilating on the futility of Port- 
land trjring to put through a World Fair in 
'25, — "they are too slow", he said. I told him 
he reminded me of another friend of mine, a 
normal man, intelligent even, on most points, 
but he also had one kink, — ^he thought he was 
a poached egg. 

Like the rest of the world, Portland is said 
to be going thru hard times just now. We 
are told that the High Cost of Living is com- 
ing down, but the falling High Cost of Liv- 
ing is rather like a falling star, — ^there is a lot 
of fizz, but nothing much seems to happen, 
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and the only wages that don't seem to be com- 
ing down, are the Wages of Sin. I heard re- 
cently of a lady, the Star of some theatre, who, 
owing to the High Cost of Living, fomid her- 
self unable to live on fifty thousand dollars a 
year. Well, I can't either, but I would like 
to have a shot at it. 

Still in Portland there are, compared to 
other cities, very few out of work. There is, 
of course, always vmemployment, doubtless 
sometimes the fault of the out-of-works them- 
selves. It is very easy to turn your sword into 
a plough share, but when it comes to turning 
your silk shirt into a suit of working overalls, 
that is a different matter. If in Portland, we 
had fewer men who liked driving motors, and 
more men who liked pushing barrows, we 
would probably scratch along pretty well. The 
barometer of the prosperity of a city is gener- 
ally the way that the women of that city dress, 
and it is rare indeed to see a badly dressed 
woman in Portland. In fact, their clothes 
rather make up in quality what some of them 
lack in quantity, and anyway one does not often 
see a girl in the streets whom the Police could 
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possibly arrest for having no visible means of 
support. 

The Mayor of Portland is a big man in every 
sense of the word, and to him largely is due 
the fact that the city is so free from Reds an(! 
from crime, and that the feeling between Cap- 
ital and Labor is so much happier than in most 
cities in the world today. He has one sorrow, 
however, which clouds his young life, that he 
was not Mayor of a neighboring city some 
years ago, when Mayor Ole Hansen gained 
somewhat easily, a national reputation for be- 
ing a man sized man. 

Portland lacks many things to be an ideal 
city. Firstly, there is less social life here than 
in any big city I know of. The Portland bus- 
iness man has the insane conviction that it is 
his duty to keep his office chair warm until 
6:00 P. M. every evening. If all offices were 
closed by law at 4:00 P. M. daily, it would 
be a mighty good thing for Portland. There 
is no central park, although we have in Port- 
land a wealthy philanthropist, — ^his name is 
preserved to posterity by, among other things, 
one of the finest technical schools in the coun- 
try, — and this philanthropist has done more 
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for Oregon and talked less about it than prob- 
ably anyone in the country. There is no city 
band to play in the parks or on great occa- 
sions. The Willamette flows thru the city, 
one of the greatest assets any city could have, 
but there are practically no civic arrangements 
for regattas or water gymkhanas or canoe 
fetes, or even for swimming and boating. 

Portland spent many millions on building 
the Colimtibia Highway and has consequently 
got a most wonderful motor drive at its doors, 
but magnificent as this idea was, was it as nec- 
essary as an appropriation for wet weather 
games? For six months of the year, Portland 
takes no exercise and two million dollars would 
provide the people of Portland with field 
hocky grovmds, association football, Rugby 
football, Badmington, fives, bat fives, squash, 
bowls, croquet, and many other games. All 
except the two last, being wet weather games. 
Another million would provide community 
houses with daily entertainment thruout the 
dark winter times. 

It seems that such an appropriation would 
bring back to the middle aged men of Port- 
land the graceful and alluring lines of their 
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verdant youth, it would make them sumiy and 
equable in their homes, and make them the life 
of the breakfast table. It would lesson the 
women's burden, as their husbands would al- 
ways be ready to sign cheques or run errands 
for them; and to see us young fellows of fifty, 
or thereabouts, gambolling down to our offices 
like young lambs in springtime, would alone 
be worth the money, 

Portland is probably the best city at lawn 
tennis in the United States, but that isn't say- 
ing much, and this is probably chiefly due to 
the energy and public spirit of one man. I 
don't know, or care, whether we have any ten- 
nis champions or not, but I do know that sev- 
eral hundred people play fairly regularly, and 
that is all that matters. 

Golf is the only other game played much 
in Portland by adults, and golf is hardly a 
young man's game, although a very excellent 
one. But each of the games I have before men- 
tioned would keep a lot of people busy, and not 
only two or four people. Compare Vancouver, 
B. C, with twenty or more different games 
clubs in which everyone joins. 
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The Multnomah Club is one of the best 
games clubs in the States, and one of the larg- 
est, and if it was ten times as big, and had a 
greater variety of games, it would be Port- 
land's greatest asset. 

Portland is more fortimate in its clubs than 
most cities, the aristocratic and intensely com- 
fortable Arlington, the University, probably 
the cheeriest club in the world, the Hunt Club 
(which has some fine horsemen, but at pres- 
ent, no hoimds) the beautiful Waverly Golf 
Club, and many others. But Portland has no 
Country Club, and I know of no city that needs 
one more, it would pay for itself many times, 
over, and be an absolute Godsend. The coun- 
try clubs in the cities all over the British Em- 
pire, are among the most valuable possessions 
of those cities, and in Portland, it would meta- 
morphize the whole social life, also it could be 
very economically run. 

It is very easy to lay down the law on any- 
thing, when there is no one to contradict you, 
even on the drawbacks of a city to which one 
owes an enormous debt for kindness and hos- 
pitality, but it is never a good thing to be too 
cocksure about anything, it is tempting the 
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fates. As an illustration, there was a Welsh 
regiment ordered to Gallipoli in '15, and they 
took with them their regimental mascot, which 
in all Welsh regiments, is their national ani- 
mal, — ^the goat. 

Now, a goat, if you clean him and scrub 
him and wash him every day, makes, I believe, 
a most delightful pet, but if you don't 1 1 1 1 

And the goat who is the hero of my story 
was an absolute champion in, — goatishness. 
The regiment called him "Violets", although 
he was a gentleman goat. 

When poor Violets got to Gallipoli, there 
was no fresh water to scrub him in, and any- 
how, no time to do it, and after a few days, 
poor Violets got simply AWFUL. 

Now, there was a non- Welsh regiment lay 
next the Welsh in the trenches, and they were 
anti-goat, and one day when that regiment 
lay to the windward of the Welsh regiment, 
Violets jumped on to the parapet; and the 
anti-goats in their dugouts, misunderstood 
what Violets was, and sounded their gas gongs 
and lined the trenches in gas helmets. 

Well, of course, the Welsh used to chaff 
them a good deal about this, and the anti-goats 
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were very sore, and were always wondering 
how they could get level, and one day Provi- 
dence was good to them, because they captured, 
among other prisoners, an old Tiu^k, who in 
their opinion, had got Violets fairly backed off 
the map. 

Well, the Welsh weren't going to stand for 
anything of this kind, and heavy bets were 
made between the Welsh and the anti-goats, 
as to which was the superior, the Turk, or the 
goat, and a colonel, fresh out from home, was 
chosen to adjudicate, and decide all wagers. 

First, they brought the goat in, and the 
colonel fainted, and the anti-goat regiment 
thought all was lost, and began digging into 
their jeans for money to pay their bets. But 
then some one led the Turk in, and the goat 
fainted. 

This parable illustrates my meaning, that it 
is never a good thing to be too didactic about 
anything. 

Having now discoursed volubly on the draw- 
backs of Portland, I will admit its assets, its 
beauty, its healthiness, its unspeakable charm, 
but above all, its people. No people in any big 
city on earth preserve their human qualities, 
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their simplicity, their charm, their hospitality, 
or their kindliness, as do the people of this city, 
and a point that can never fail to strike any- 
one is, that Portland is first and foremost, a 
City of Homes. 
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OREGON VICES 

I would much prefer to write a chapter on 
"Oregon Virtues", but the prohibitive cost of 
paper prevents my doing justice to that sub- 
ject. In apologizing in advance, might I 
point out that foreign opinion, if well meant, 
is always valuable, as foreign opinion is the 
opinion of a kind of contemporary posterity. 

I am lamentably deficient in that quality 
which marked the adjutant of a regiment in 
France. His regiment got ordered into Rest 
Billets behind the lines, to a much shelled vil- 
lage, whence the inhabitants had long departed, 
and the homes were mostly heaps of rubble. 
The only things worth having in the village, 
were a stray milch cow, and a patch of ripe 
strawberries, so of course, the Colonel got the 
cow, and the Adjutant got the strawberries, 
iand everyone was satisfied, — ^they had to be! 
But the Adjutant noticed that when he was 
out exercising the regiment and there was no 
one left in the village except the Colonel, his 
strawberries began to disappear. He could 
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not accuse his own Colonel of theft, it would 
have been dangerous, and anyhow, of coiu'se 
colonels don't do that kind of thing, — ^so he 
used tact. He put up a notice in his straw- 
berry bed, "Anyone found stealing strawber- 
ries from here will have his cow shot." 

That is the quality I would fain emulate, 
but it is beyond my reach. 

The first Oregon vice lies, like most vices, 
in an exaggerated virtue. Probably the only 
bulwark we have against savagery, the only 
visible sign that civilization is advancing, lies 
in the idealism of the American nation, and 
Oregon has more than its share of this ideal- 
ism. The patron saint of Oregon should be 
Sir Galahad, as unconsciously, he is their 
model, but the vice of sentimentality wags the 
tail of this great Oregon virtue, and nowhere 
is it more plainly visible than in the admin- 
istration of the law. 

The Law is no respecter of persons, but that 
does not mean that persons should have no 
respect for the Law. I know most of the 
judges of Oregon and a large proportion of 
the lawyers, and there is no finer body of men 
in the world, many of them soldiered with me 
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at Eugene, and I have had few more delight- 
ful sensations than making them stand to at- 
tention, while I lectured them on military law. 

It is not the fault of these men that the 
administration of the law is a hissing and a 
byword. It is the fault of the people of Ore- 
gon, with their sentimental kindliness. Oregon, 
appalled by her murders, restored capital pun- 
ishment two years ago; so far, one man has 
been executed, and there have been many mur- 
ders. Oregon, in considering punishment of 
a criminal, considers first what would be best 
for the criminal, — they entirely overlook the 
point of what would be best for the common 
people. Admittedly, a criminal is generally 
subnormal, but subnormal people are better 
under restraint. It is not open to contradic- 
tion that every crime that is condoned or 
paroled, or punishment delayed, bears fruit an 
hundred fold, and even if it should be bad luck 
on the person incarcerated, the public welfare 
calls for that incarceration. 

I heard of a case recently of two young 
American Reds, who emigrated to a British 
nation, and finding that there, too, men had 
to work, they commenced operations by puU- 
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ing guns and holding up a pedestrain in the 
streets one dark night. They got captured 
in the act, and haled next day before a judge, 
and one of the boys who was an orator, said 
that they "had shaken the dust of America off 
their feet, because there, there was one law for 
the rich, and one for the poor, and everything 
was done for the benefit of the plutocrats, with 
their iron heels on the neck of the people, and 
they intended to become good citizens under 
the Union Jack, where all men were equal be- 
fore the law and where the poor man got a 
square deal." At this point, the judge inter- 
rupted his eloquence, and pointed out that the 
Court was not interested in their national pre- 
ferences, — all the Court wanted to know was 
why they had held the man up. "A man must 
live", sullenly replied the orator. "I agree", 
said the judge, "Penal servitude for life". 
Their appeal was turned down next day, and 
three days after the crime, they started life 
imprisonment, and in the British Empire that 
doesn't mean getting released on parole, to do 
it again, after a few months. They cannot be 
legally released for twenty-five years, and the 
moral of the story as I heard it is, that there 
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were no more holdups in that city tiiat winter, 
and scores of young men were thus deterred 
from a life of crime. 

I know of no more law abiding, or more 
anti-vicious people than the Oregonians, but 
can one learn nothing from the fact, that every 
winter there are far more holdups in the city 
of Portland alone, than in the five hundred 
millions of the British Empire? 

I do feel that this attack is not uncalled for, 
but sincerely hope that I will never meet any 
Oregon judges or juries professionally, after 
expressing myself of these sentiments. 

It is not alone in the law courts, however, 
that this sentimentality is sapping the morals 
of the people, I have heard cases in the schools, 
in the communities, even in a club, where the 
authorities did not proceed against persons 
who were amenable to the laws of the country. 
I wonder if they realize that they thus make 
themselves accessories after the act, and liable 
to imprisonment, or other punishment. Until 
some public spirited person takes legal action 
against some "Condoner", little can be done. 
The ordinary human being hates being hard on 
another, especially, if the latter is under the 
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weather, and nowhere is this characteristic 
more marked than in Oregon, but one's duty 
is to uphold the law, and certainly the duty 
of anyone in charge of yoimg people is to use 
the surgeon's knife ruthlessly, to remove any 
canker which may spread and affect in the 
mass, the young lives growing up under their 
charge. 

The second great vice of Oregon is that the 
people have never grasped the necessity, both 
educational and physical, of games. Among 
the most important lessons of our youth are 
those of self-control, team work, and initiative, 
which can best be taught in the playing fields. 
Games are of no use whatever, educationally, 
until the players have been educated "To count 
the game above the prize", and games are of 
little utility imless they are carried on in after 
life. Any man imder forty, unless medically 
unfit, ought to play some game vigorously, 
for at least two hours, seven days a week, if 
he desires to keep "Mens sana in corpore sano". 
In Oregon, games partake more of gladiator- 
ial contests than games. Outside Oregon, I 
would indignantly deny on oath that any other 
institution could approach the University of 
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Oregon in any conceivable capacity, or sim- 
ilarly, would I support the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College or Reed College, if the Univer- 
sity of Oregon were not being discussed. But, 
between ourselves, I can whisper my convic- 
tion that, whereas the first teams of "Oregon" 
could beat the first teams of my old college 
at any known game, the next twenty teams of 
my old college could make rings around the 
second teams of "Oregon" in anything, — and 
all that matters, is those "next twenty teams." 
The British are as far ahead of the Orego- 
nians physically as they are behind them men- 
tally. Remember the appalling proportion of 
rejections for the Federal Draft, — ^remember 
the still more appalling proportion of deaths 
and disablements from hardship and exposure 
in the trenches among the American troops. 

The Australians are almost purely an urban 
population, nearly one-third of their people 
live in the two big towns of Melbourne and 
Sidney. The climate is often enervating. In 
New South Wales in December, it makes you 
feel like a stick of chewing gum in the seventh 
inning. The Australians have had no warlike 
native race to conquer, no wild beasts, no ex- 
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tremes of heat and cold to overcome, and yet 
physically, they are the finest race on earth, 
purely and solely because they have grasped 
the necessity of games up to the age of iiftj* 
The Oregon men get a good start, I doubt 
if any race has finer bodies to start with, but 
how many Oregon men after forty do play 
games regularly. I can name six, and they 
would be the best argument possible for my 
contention. 

And the third Oregon vice, and the worst, 
is the insensibility to the drudgery of their 
women, although in no part of the world are 
women placed idealistically on a higher pedes- 
tal. Women are probably slaves all over the 
world, but it seems worse in Oregon. Prob- 
ably I take a greater interest in the Oregon 
women. Someone will say, "we are keeping 
up the old pioneer spirit, we prefer to stand on 
our own legs." Now Oregon is past the pioneer 
stage, but if any man wants to go back to it, 
let him trade duties with his wife for a month 
or two. Is it not a bitter reflection, when you 
see the smart, pretty, attractive girls tripping 
along the streets, or on the campus, and real- 
ize that in a few years they will have to marry 
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and become household drudges, and become old 
and worn and fretful before they have reached 
their prime, — and the remedy is so easy. 
Women don't talk much about their slavery, 
they don't strike for any forty-hour week, — or 
himdred-hour week, for that matter, — ^but that 
doesn't make the responsibility of the commun- 
ity any less onerous. 

There is a most serious aspect to this from 
the point of view of Oregon, and of America, 
and, indeed, of the whole civilized world, be- 
cause I suppose no civilized person wants 
Americanism to disappear, but it is a fact that 
the Americans are disappearing. Does nobody 
ever stop to think that the increase of the white 
American population of America is hardly 
keeping pace with the immigration, and that 
the only Americans that are increasing natur- 
ally, are the blacks, the yellows, and some of 
the lower races immigrating from Europe? 
The American woman is perhaps the highest 
product of civilization, and it is not possible 
for her to keep abreast of the times and keep 
her home going, and raise a large family as 
well. Remember that three children who sur- 
vive to be adults, is the least number which 
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can keep pace with the death rate, and what 
proportion of purely American families have 
four or more children? 

I do not refer to the minority, to those 
women whose husbands have incomes of five 
thousand dollars a year and over, and who can 
therefore afford to import maids, or even oc- 
casionally, get them out here, but I refer to the 
bulk of the Oregon womanhood, to the wives 
of the junior clerks and store keepers, and 
manual workers, and small ranchers. 

There are no ladies in the world more cul- 
tured, or more anxious to improve their minds, 
or keep abreast of the times, there are no ladies 
in the world to whom the refinements of life, 
and little luxuries of dress and music and in- 
nocent pleasures appeal more, — witness the 
days of their maidenhood. There are no 
women in the world, even in the semi-civilized 
races, who lead lives of greater drudgery, or 
absence of any pleasures, and I repeat, — ^the 
remedy is easy and obvious. 

Across the Pacific lies a country containing 
some hundreds of millions of souls, a country 
which, among the other qualifications of hon- 
esty, morality, and hard work, has the un- 
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doubted prerogative of producing the best 
domestic servants in the world. A very large 
proportion of this population is in a chronic 
state of starvation, and would welcome work 
at any cost. I lived among the Chinese for 
some two years, when helping with the Chinese 
army, and have never had better servants; my 
butler, or head servant, got eight Mexican 
dollars a month, — ^three Mexican dollars then 
equalled one United States dollar. The lower 
servants, or coolies, got two and a half Mexi- 
can dollars a month; all had to keep them- 
selves. 

If half a dozen ship loads of selected Chinese 
could be brought over, — ^say ten thousand in 
all, properly registered and looked after on 
arrival, and a bureau formed to lease them out 
to householders, it would anyhow relieve ten 
thousand American women of slavery; it be- 
ing, of course, understood that they were not 
eligible for citizenship, and could only stay 
a certain number of years in this country. 
Their charge could be twenty dollars a month 
without keep, out of which, say four dollars 
could be paid for upkeep of the bureau, for 
their passage out and back to China, and in- 
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cidental expenses. The balance could help to 
keep down the city rates. The bureau could 
be run or supervised, by the unions, or by 
someone who has the confidence of everyone, 
—someone like Otto Hartwig. (I may say I 
have never met Mr. Hartwig, but his work is 
well known.) It would not be taking anyone's 
job, because, generally speaking, the Ameri- 
cans will not enter domestic service, it would 
be of more value to the Chinese than any sub- 
scription we send over for famine relief, and 
it would enable the individual Chinese, after 
seven years, to save enough money to buy a 
farm in China and live happily ever after. 
They would, of course, have to be carefully 
supervised, so that they wouldn't stray away, 
and if anyone raises the cry of ''Chinese slav- 
ery", there is at all events, the retort that one 
would sooner have the Chinese slaves than the 
American women. 

And these are the Oregon vices, truthfully 
set forth, and for at least two weeks after pub- 
lication, I propose packing an automatic. But 
a good many Oregonians know me, probably 
a hundred thousand of them, and everyone of 
them would testify that I would not discuss 
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Oregon vices, or let anyone else discuss them 
in my presence, except in Oregon. 

A countryman of mine emigrated from the 
Island of Saints to America, and there, after 
a time, adopted the lucrative profession of 
bootlegging. He got caught at last, and after 
a desperate fight with the cops, got haled be- 
fore the courts, where a brutal American judge 
fined him some five dollars. He was naturally 
angry, and outside the coiul; began express- 
ing his feelings. "They say," said he, "that 
the Stars and Stripes cover the land of free- 
dom, they do not, faith, they cover a land of 
black tyranny. I wish the Grcrmans would 
come over and belt the life out of the Ameri- 
cans, I wish the French would come over and 
play puck with the United States, I wish the 
whole world would come over and whip the 
United States, but by the Holy Poker — ^the 
whole world couldn't do it." 

If anyone's heckles bristle over my frank 
exposition of views, will they remember this 
story of my countryman, and accept the moral. 
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SPORTS— OREGON AND ENGLAND 

A COMPARISON 

The premier sport in England is, of course, 
fox hunting, and this is not indulged in, in 
Oregon. In shooting also, Oregon probably 
lags behind, as the only places I know of that 
compare with the United Kingdom in the lat- 
ter sport, are India and East Africa, but in 
fishing, Oregon more than holds its own. In 
the "Fifty-four forty or fight" period, a 
brother of Lord Aberdeen's got sent to Ore- 
gon to report on the country and see if it was 
worth fighting for. His cryptic report cinched 
the peaceful solution, "The country isn't worth 

a d ^n, the salmon won't rise to a fly". Had 

this gentleman gone deeper into the matter, 
it might possibly have led to disastrous results 
to the two greatest countries in the world. 

Oregon has unhappily, no polo now, so the 
only games that can really be compared are 
the two principal games of America and their 
equivalents in England. Baseball and Ameri- 
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can football, versus cricket and Rugby foot- 
baU. 

As the sun of 1922 baseball has risen over 
the horizon, it might be a propitious time to 
discuss ethically the main points of contrast 
between the chief pastimes of the American 
and British people. In a career singularly 
free from the American vice of a craving for 
work, I have contrived to take part in the na- 
tional games of most nations, but the purpose 
of the present chapter is to compare the na- 
tional games of the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, — baseball and cricket. 

I forbear from expertly discussing the 
former game from a desire not to be drawn 
into the hideous pitfalls which engulfed the 
English press in their reports of the United 
States army and navy game in London on 
July 4th, 1918, but baseball has anyhow got 
one claim to fame, for the match in question 
extorted from the London Times its first 
humorous article in nearly two hundred years 
of weighty and ponderous existence. 

Baseball is the progeny of the old English 
game of rounders, the rules for the two games 
being the same, except that rounders is played 
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with a tennis ball; but the execution of the off- 
spring bears the same relation to that of its 
progenitor, as does the shining red herring in 
the sea to its prototype, the dried bloater in 
the tin. 

Baseball is probably the best game in the 
world, bar polo. There are more thrills in it, 
the players are kept more on edge, more ac- 
tivity and quick thinking are necessary, there 
has to be considerable exercise of gray matter, 
and in fact, the blamed game is too much like 
work. 

The game of cricket is a good deal misun- 
derstood by the American people. It is not 
an unfailing rule that liveried footmen bring 
round tea every ten minutes to the perspiring 
performers, nor is a costume of mauve tulle 
chiffon an indispensable adjunct to the said 
players. 

The cricket ball is slightly larger than the 
baseball and a good deal harder and mitts are 
illegal, except for the v^^icket keep (catcher), 
consequently, one's hands soon acquire a horny 
coating which affects their pristine shapeliness. 
One-day matches are generally decided on one 
inning, therefore, if you go in first and have 
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a brief and inglorious stay at the wickets 
(plate) you have nothing more to do while 
the rest of your side performs. This is, I am 
told, an not altogether unmixed misfortune 
for a handsome looking yoimg bachelor, who 
may have a little bit of muslin marking time 
for him under the shade of the sheltering elms. 

There are eleven players on each side, and 
only the captain of the fielding team is al- 
lowed to speak in the field; this rule does not 
apply in baseball, so far as my observation 
goes. Many of the runs are made behind the 
wicket, lingua baseballa, — ^by fouls. These 
strokes are made by turns of the wrist and a 
finished player is very graceful to watch. A 
good bat (heavy slugger) will sometimes make 
as many as a hundred runs in an inning. Many 
fast bowlers (pitchers) keep as many as six 
of their nine fielders behind and around the 
wicket. 

There are two bowlers who bowl alternate 
"overs" of five balls each. The first object is 
to hit the wicket guarded by the batsman, but 
in these days of billiard table pitches, this is 
not often accomplished against good batsmen, 
and the bowler trusts chiefly to his opponent 
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sending a catch (fly) to one of the fielders, or 
being run out (beaten to the bag) or stumped 
by the wicket keeper if he ventures outside his 
ground (the plate) to hit. 

I was once famous as a cricketer, and it hap- 
pened in this wise. A famous cricket club was 
playing a soldier team, and the club team in- 
cluded the crack (star) university fast bowler 
for that year. This miscreant clean bowled 
the first five soldier batsmen with his first 
five balls and as that constituted a record in 
good cricket at that time, we five victims were 
a good deal photographed together and en- 
joyed a not altogether enviable notoriety. 

The wickets are sixty-six feet apart and the 
bowler, — if he wishes to do any execution, — 
has to get a good deal of work or twist on 
the ball, like the spitball or inshoots in base- 
ball, only the bowler cannot bowl full pitches 
as in baseball, so has to make his ball come 
irregularly off the pitch. 

The place of first baseman is occupied 
roughly by the "coverpoint" of cricket, second 
basemen is "long-off", shortstop is "midon" 
and third baseman is "square-leg". The out- 
fields are designated as "long-fields". 
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Cricket being played in a more leisurely 
way than the pyrotechnical American sport, 
can be enjoyed for a much longer period, and 
all Englislmien worthy of the name, play 
cricket when they can get it, up to their fortieth 
or fiftieth birthdays. A gentleman of this ma- 
ture age used to captain a good team in the 
Midlands when I was a young subaltern, and 
being a great friend of mine, and very hard 
up for a man in one of his matches, he asked 
me to play. The enemy compiled a score of 
two hundred runs and we just caught them 
on the tape and made two hundred and one, 
but the glorious point was, that I made two 
runs and my very modest contribution thus 
saved the game. 

I alluded to this, — repeatedly, I may say, 
— at the cricket supper that evening, and said 
that if they wanted me to come and win their 
matches for them in future, they would have 
to add some higher inducement than just their 
society. "That's all right", said my friend, 
"we noticed your grotesque efforts at the game 
and we won't be wanting you again". I got 
back at him afterwards, when he was telling 
us how he had taken the challenge cup for track 
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at college twenty years before. "You never 
took the track challenge cup at college", he 
said triumphantly to me. I told him sadly, 
that I hadn't had his good fortune, but had 
been detected "taking it" and had to put it 
back. 

The fielding and the throwing at baseball 
attain a much higher degree of proficiency 
than the same at cricket, but in other respects, 
there is probably not a vast difference in the 
standards of the two games. 

American football is the offspring of the 
English Rugby game. For many years, it 
was called "Rugby" in America. The only 
good thing to be said about the American 
game, is that it produces a very wonderful 
type of man, — ^but it does not produce enough 
of him. I know personally some hundreds of 
football players, and ex-football players, and 
every single one of them is the very hig'hest 
type of man one could meet, but no game that 
is undemocratic is of national value, no game 
that cannot be played by the masses, no game 
which cannot be continued in after life, can 
be of any practical utility. There is a very 
excellent rule in European colleges that major 
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sports are those played by the majority of the 
students, and no letter (or colours) is given 
for any game played by less than a certain high 
proportion of the student body. Even in Har- 
vard, where there are thirty-six football teams, 
it can hardly be said to be a game for the multi- 
tude, and in the average American institution, 
where there are only two or three teams, it 
should be a dead letter. Further, no game is 
valuable unless one can play a great many 
matches in the year, and in American football, 
it is the exception, rather than the rule, where 
more than half a dozen games are played. 

As a gladiatorial show, one is all for it, but 
at present, it is being discussed as a game. 
To see twenty-two husky young Americans 
bashing into one another, is probably a far 
finer sight than seeing a virtuous, but phys- 
ically handicapped Christian, jump into the 
ring with a professional tiger, trained to the 
minute. I freely admit that after watching 
the annual Oregon-O. A. C. game, I am never 
able to speak above a whisper for about a week 
after, but I always think what a pity it is that 
so much effort of physical and brain power 
should be wasted on destructive, instead of con- 
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stnictive work, — for nearly all other games 
are constructive. The average small active 
man is practically barred from American foot- 
ball; of course there are cases of one hundred 
and twenty-pound genii, who star at quarter 
or half back, but they are the exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

Certainly there is a great difference between 
the attitude of the rooters in an English and in 
an American football game. 

When I first went to college, in the early 
nineties, I used to hear a good deal about Tom 
Tompkins, one of our alunuii, who had been 
our football star some years before. Poor 
Tompkins had been very unhappily placed, be- 
cause his father, although a multi-millionaire, 
was known to be a tradesman, in fact we used 
to shudder at seeing in every town, posters 
heralding the virtues of that world renowned 
sauce, "Tompkin's Tummy Tickler". How- 
ever, Tompkins had been such a good fellow 
and so good at games, that his hideous origin 
was overlooked, and he had been treated al- 
most as one of ourselves. But then the bad 
blood of Tompkin's progenitor showed up, and 
poor Tom, after graduating about 1890, got 
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sent to manage one of the paternal brandh bus- 
iness houses at a frontier town, called Chicago, 
somewhere in the American Rockies, where, 
although he had doubtless every opportunity 
of becoming a skilled Indian fighter, and a 
perfect Teddy Roosevelt after grizzlies, he 
would have little opportunity of acquiring that 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere, 
or of a British college boy. 

The first time I saw Tompkins was at our 
great annual football game with our rival col- 
lege, — our local O. A. C. Stands are not al- 
lowed at college games in England, and all 
we students of both colleges stood intermingled 
in serried ranks, round the side lines. The ti- 
tanic struggle began, and during the scrums, 
the disciples of each college boomed in dreary 
cadence the names of their respective colleges, 
— ^that was, of course, the only permissable en- 
couragement. 

Tompkins stood near me, and I could see 
he was ill at ease, he pawed the ground and 
metaphorically, champed at his bit, like the 
"warhorse on hearing the trumpets," and at 
times looked as if he was going to turn a back 
somersault. 
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Three minutes before the end of the game, 
we were two points behind and the scrum was 
ahnost on our goal line. Then the ball trickled 
out over the line, with their immoral forwards 
(no, delete that adjective) after it. For a 
moment wie felt almost peeved, when like the 
goshawk stooping for its quarry, Bill Bouncer, 
our star three quarters, had gathered it. One 
mad Tusik hy Bill, and their forward line was 
shattered, and Bill was thru. The enemy half 
back sacrificed himself gallantly for his side, 
with a dive for Bill's ankles, but he was too 
late, — ^Bill's mighty shoulder caught him in 
mid air, and he turned over twice before he 
touched the ground again and Bill was thru, 
sprinting down the field, his chest out, his head 
in the air, the grim smile on his face that had 
led us to many a victory. 

The enemy three quarters, who was marking 
Bill, came to meet him, with the long raking 
stride that made him the toast of nine coun- 
ties and the fastest college man in football boots 
in England. One or two ill bred fellows of 
cur's rather gasped, or perhaps I exaggerate, 
— had a sharp intake of breath, — ^as the evil 
vicious face (no, delete those adjectives) 
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swung nearer, and the moment of impact ap- 
proached. Bill made his famous swerve, at 
exactly the right moment, and the enemy got 
too close, and as he dived for the tackle, Bill's 
open hand, about the size of a fair-sized ham, 
caught him under the jaw, and, at the pace 
they were going, the three quarters landed 
head first over the ropes, just where I was 
standing. Upon my soul, I don't mind con- 
fessing, after this lapse of time, that I had to 
bite my lip imtil it bled, to prevent myself com- 
mitting the solecism of saying meditatively, 
"Oh, very well slapped, sir." 

And so Bill thundered on, and now there 
was nothing between him and glory to the 
trump of Time, except the enemy back. And 
the enemy back, — Ferret was the name he 
answered to, — ^hero of fifty football games, 
double veteran of this particular struggle, came 
gliding up confidently, in a dirty, slinking, un- 
derhanded, contemptible manner (oh, for the 
Lord's sake, delete that bit). As the back 
crouched to dive, Bill took one mighiy leap, 
five feet in the air, you could have heard a pin 
drop all over the field. The Ferret twisted 
round in mid air in his dive, and just reaching 
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Bill's right ankle, held on, like a dirty, blood- 
sucking, little leach, — I mean like a bull dog. 
Bill gave a long stagger on landing, and then 
struggled on, dragging the Ferret behind him. 

Back flew the enemy three quarters, their 
degraded, savage, lowbrow faces eager, like 
wolves for their prey (oh, leave those adjectives 
in, I must have them). Dear old Bill heard 
the thunder of the approaching hooves, he was 
only thirty yards from the goal, but he had one 
hundred and sixty pounds of the Ferret hang- 
ing to his right hind leg, and the ethics of the 
game imfortunately precluded his bashing in 
the Ferret's head with his left boot. But, be- 
fore the pursuers closed with Bill, he took the 
drop kick with his left foot, and the ball rising 
unsteadily, seemed to hesitate, and then flick- 
ered over the bar, and the whistle blew for time, 
and the game was won. 

Really, you know, some of our fellows looked 
quite pleased, and the enemy students came 
up ingratiatingly, with the stereotyped smile 
of congratulation, and the stereotyped remark, 
"A great game, the best side won", when the 
appalling incident occurred. 
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I had not particularly noted Tom Tomp- 
kins during Bill's gallop down the field, but 
nobody could help noticing him after the 
whistle blew. Screaming inarticulate words, 
like, "Rahl Rahl" he launched himself at Bill, 
behaving and yelling more like the Red In- 
dians he had no doubt consorted with at the 
American town of Chicago, than like an Eng- 
lish public school man. 

"Up with him, boys!" he sfhouted, and with 
the aid of some unhappy and bewildered stu- 
dents, who were mesmerized by the horror of 
the moment, he hoisted Bill on their shoulders, 
and the last I saw of him was his crimson, shin- 
ing face, just showing beneath the ample frame 
of Bill, and he was yelling some horrible impre- 
cation. 

"Warrington, Warrington, Rah! Rah! War- 
rington.*' 

"Warrington** is a camouflage for the real 
name of my college that he was thus degrad- 
ing; wild horses wouldn't now tear the real 
name out of me. 

The men of the rival college behaved like 
gentlemen, they knew that it was indecent for 
them to witness our domestic tragedy, and they 
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drew gently away in groups, until they were 
out of ear shot, and not one of them, by word 
or deed, ever after referred to this skeleton in 
our cupboard. 

The worst part of it was that Tom Tomp- 
kins never realized what a cad he had made 
of himself, and how he had humbled us in pub- 
lic, and that night, at the Aliunni Supper, he 
proposed Bill's health in a vulgar and objec- 
tionable speech. "Oh you Bill!*' said he, 
apostrophisingly, "You're some great little 
football player!" I suppose it must be the 
kind of Pidgin English the Red Indians talk. 

''Forty years on, growing older and older , 
Shorter in breath, thx/ in memory long. 
Gouty of foot and rheumatic of shoulder; 
How will it help us that once we were young? 
Then it may be there will of times com£ o'er us. 
Visions that pass, like the catch of a song. 
Echoes of school days shall waft them before 
us. 

Memories of boyhood will drive them along. 
God give us bases, to guard or beleaguer. 
Games to play on, whether earnest or fwn, 
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Fights for the fearless and goals for the 
eager,— 

Twenty and thirty and forty years on. 
Follow up, follow up, follow up, foUow up, 

follow up, 
'Till the field rings again and again. 
To the tramp of the twenty-two men; 

Follow TJpr 

The "forty years on" has nearly arrived for 
me, and one of the echoes wafted to me in the 
interim, was that perhaps Tom Tompkins 
wasn't really as crazy as we thought. 

The Californian schools instituted Rugby 
for some years, but the lack of teams to com- 
pete with, combined with the opposition of the 
coaches, at last killed the game, or at all events, 
scotched it. I made desperate efforts to have 
it taken up in the University of Oregon, but 
all the football men, many of whom had played 
or seen Rugby in California, were against it. 
Firstly, you must start Rugby young, that 
game is far more open than the American 
game, and consequently the outsides can get 
up speed before being tackled, and can be 
thrown fifteen or twenty feet, and no padding 
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of clothes is permissable. I remember my last 
game of Rugby at college, getting thru the 
enemy backs, and seeing their goal posts fif- 
teen or twenty feet ahead of me, and appar- 
ently a clear run in, and then the sickening 
sight of their "back's" red head at my ankles, 
and I woke up in hospital, the goal post having 
won the butting contest with my head. 

Rugby is a far more open and spectacular 
game than the game here. It is played fifteen 
a side, a team consisting of the back, four 
three quarter backs, scrum half and half, wing 
forward, and seven forwards or scrum. The 
ball is put into the scrum by one of the half 
backs, and the object of the scrum is to get 
the ball, and pass it out to the three quarters, 
who do most of the scoring. 

A fifty-yard gain at the American game is 
a historic occasion, but a fifty-yard gain at 
Rugby is nothing out of the common. There 
is unlimited passing, but a forward pass is 
penalized. The chief drawback to Rugby is 
that on wet days there is too much scrum work ; 
when the ball is greasy, it is difficult to get it 
out to the backs, the kicking into touch, more- 
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over, is a cause of frequent delays, and this is 
another disadvantage. 

There is an Australian football game also 
taken from Rugby, but whereas the American 
game is far less open than its parent, the Aus- 
tralian game inclines to the other extreme and 
is far more open. The latter game gives the 
impression of being the offspring of a Rugby 
football father, who had made an unnatural 
matrimonial alliance with a basketball mother. 

I used to watch a good many University 
football games, seated between my assistant 
commandant, who had been a football star, and 
my secretary, whose husband had been the 
greatest left tackle we had ever produced in 
the University of Oregon. When I expressed 
the foregoing views to these two enthusiasts, 
they used to retort in language that seared my 
refined ears, and which I still blush to think 
about, so it is no use any other Joves hurling 
thunderbolts at me. It would be like nailing a 
jelly to a wall on a hot day. If anyone can 
produce any college where more than fifty per 
cent of the students play regularly, I take back 
everything I have said, if anyone can produce 
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a college where fifteen per cent of the students 
play regularly, I will admit that it is a game. 

I am not touching on Association football at 
all, as I haven't seen a game, nor wanted to 
see a game, for twenty years. No one, except 
the goal keeper, is allowed to touch the ball 
with his hands at this game, — it is purely foot 
work. It is played at some of the schools and 
is really a first rate game, but for some un- 
known reason, it is not played by adult ama- 
teurs, except for two good amateur clubs, the 
universities, and the alumni of those schools 
which prefer it to Rugby, as a major sport 

I read sometimes of the hundred thousand 
spectators at the professional games, and never 
forget that those husky players played before 
hardly depleted audiences during the war, until 
conscription was passed in England after 
three years of death struggle. I imderstand 
that, except for our professional pugilists, our 
professional association football players had 
the best record for joining munition works, 
while the Men of England were in khaki. 

One of the chief reasons for games, is to 
raise a breed of men who can defend their 
homes and women, when the time of trial 
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comes, and if the record of the British pugs 
and Association professional football players 
before conscription be any criterion, the sooner 
professionalism in games is made illegal, the 
better for England. 

One interesting contrast with the Associa- 
tion players lies in the fact that the whole 
of the Army Rugby XV fell in the first year 
of the war, and of the four International 
K'Ugby Teams (England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales) some seventy-five per cent had 
fallen before the bulk of the professional As- 
sociation players began to join up. 

One is desirous of avoiding all exaggerated 
language, nobody wants to be like the gentle- 
man who called his Ford Car "Elijah", be- 
cause it went up on "High". American foot- 
ball is a fine spectacle and the tackling and line 
bucking have reached a far higher standard 
than the parent game, likewise does it fire the 
blood to see the utter gallantry and dash of 
the players, — ^but, — do you remember the story 
of the gentleman, who had led rather a hectic 
life in this world, so after he died, he hit the 
southern trail, and went down, down, down, 
until he could smell sulphur, and a devil wel- 
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corned him in and showed him roimd the place. 
At last they came to the ball groimds. Our 
hero had been a pretty good ball player up 
here, and he was very interested, and the 
ground certainly was a peach, the sim was 
right, the stands were right, the ground was 
like a billiard table and the grass, — or asbestos, 
I suppose it was, — was cropped close. He 
asked the devil for a club, and the devil lent 
him one, and directly he swung it, he knew he 
had learned Babe Ruth's secret, and that the 
Major League scouts of Inferno would be 
after him like bloodhounds. Then he asked 
his guide to pitch him a few balls, and the 
devil said, "We have no balls down here, and 
— that's the Hell of it." Well, American foot- 
ball is a gladiatorial show and not a game, — 
and that's the — what I wrote before. 

In apologizing now for this venemous at- 
tack on one of the most virile and manly of 
pursuits (not games), I feel rather like the 
gentleman who put an advertisement in the 
papers, "If John Bigglewog, with whose wife 
I eloped six months ago, will take her back, 
all will be forgiven." 
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Oregon has a most peculiarly gripping ef- 
fect on anyone who has ever lived here. 
Whether it is the extraordinarily human qual- 
ities of its people, or the home atmosphere that 
pervades everjrwhere, one cannot tell, but, 
when first I struck it, over twenty years ago, 
after the Boxer troubles, the Home lure came 
over me like a cloud, and every day I have 
lived in Oregon has intensified this feeling. 
I do not know if it would affect young people 
in the same way. Kingsley sings, 

''When all the world is young, lad. 
And all the leaves are green, — 
And every goose a swan, lad. 
And every lass a queen; 
Then ifs hey for boot and horse, lad. 
And o'er the world away!' 

To young people who are looking for ad- 
venture, Oregon would perhaps sing a dif- 
ferent note, but to me, in this year of our Lord, 
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after a quarter century's wanderings, it sings 
the same song as Noah's dove heard when it 
made connection with the ark, only the dove 
hadn't been twenty-five years wandering. 

After living two years in Oregon, I had to 
go back to Europe on business and spent some 
weeks there; on my return, when I first saw 
the soil of Oregon, I had to restrain an insane 
desire to jump out and bury my teeth in the 
ground. In fact, the train conductor quite 
misimderstood my emotions, and made great 
friends with me, thinking I had come down 
from over the International line, with a full 
suitcase, and had been sampling it. 

Kentucky is said to be the land of fair women 
and fast horses; Oregon is tiie land of man- 
sized men, and happy homes. It is the abso- 
lute truth that I have never heard an Orego- 
nian speak evil of another Oregonian, it is a 
fact that spitefulness and venom are practi- 
cally non-existent, that all men are trying to 
help one another, and I believe it to be a fact 
that no people on earth live closer to the ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

The Oregonians are typical aristocrats, as 
the word is understood with us. There is a 
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larger proportion of gentlefolk among them 
than in any other country I have ever lived 
in, and that comprises nearly all the chief comi- 
tries in the world. No Oregonian is a snob, 
because no Oregonian imagines for a minute 
that anyone could look down on him. 

Once my wife and I were walking to a gar- 
den party, dressed far above our station, in our 
Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, when a little 
shabby Ford passed us, going in the opposite 
direction, and stopped with a clatter like a bull 
in a china shop. Out jumped an unshorn 
gentleman, with no collar or tie, and dressed 
in a distinctly pre-war suit, and ran to me. 
"Colonel", he said, "you won't remember me, 
I served under you in '18, I was a private in 
the Home Guard of X Town, and I'm mighty 
glad to see you again". Luckily, I remem- 
bered him, and was more than pleased to see 
him, introduced him to my wife. Then he got 
his wife out of the car, and the two poor ladies 
had to wait while we talked over old times. 
That illustrates my meaning about no snob- 
hery. It never occurred to my pal, that I 
would look down on him, because I happened 
to be wearing a better suit of clothes than he. 
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As regards great national movements, like 
prohibition, Oregon more than holds her own. 
They tell us that New Jersey has been "dried 
and foimd wanting", and that while the site of 
Manhattan was originally bought from the 
Indians for a bottle of whiskey, it may be 
bought back before long by some descendant 
of the original owners, at the same price. We 
hear rumors of the Kentucky farmers comput- 
ing their corn crops by the gallon and not by 
the bushel, but in Oregon, old John Barley- 
corn is practically dead and buried, tho ad- 
mittedly, few people have gone to their graves 
with more public enemies, or more private 
friends. Of course, there is an occasional 
leak in the coffin. You can get moonshine oc- 
casionally, one swallow of which will make you 
bolt upstairs and steal your own pants, but 
that is rare and getting rarer, and Oregon, true 
to her super-idealism, makes herself the goat 
for generations yet unborn, which will never 
know the taste of alcohol. 

All countries give a different message to 
the temporary sojourner. Virginia says, "You 
are not a Virginian, and therefore not as well 
bred or aristocratic as I am, but it is part of 
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my breeding to conceal this from you, and 
therefore, I will be more courteous and hos- 
pitable to you than even to a brother Virgin- 
ian". Boston says, ''I am Boston, I am Cul- 
ture, who are ye, calling in the wilderness?" 
The Middle West says, "I am very rough and 
strong, and life is a stern business for me, but 
if you are a white man, I will give you a square 
deal", and Oregon says, "Let's see if you can 
deliver the goods, and I do hope you will be 
able to". 

Oregon maintains ail the primitive virtues, 
she is so transparently honest and truthful her- 
self, that she would never forgive deceit in any- 
one else, no state in the Union equalled her 
record in going over the top in Liberty Loans, 
as in all other patriotic enterprises. The Lib- 
erty Loan Conmiittee made some use of me 
in urging people to see that they ought, in 
those war times, to buy Liberty Bonds, and 
I never held out rash El Dorado promises, but 
tried to emulate iJie gentleman who got a job 
in the office of a real Estate man, who enjoyed 
a lucrative business out East by philanthrop- 
ically selling snaps in western farm lands to 
suckers three thousand miles away from their 
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prospective bonanzas. It was the practice in 
this particular office to put inspiring slogans 
over the office door every morning, "All 
aboard for the Golden West", or "Why slave 
back here, when fortune beckons you in a 
Rocky Mountain Farm", or that kind of thing. 
Well, the new hand was in charge of the office 
one day and he chose for his slogan for the 
day, "It's your money we want". He got 
fired, but it was the simple truth, and the sim- 
ple truth was all that was necessary to open 
the pocket books of Oregon when their coun- 
try needed the money. 

Oregon is very fortimate in its schools, the 
University has a charm and culture more usual 
perhaps in an old world cathedral city than in 
the modern practical west. Still, it is unde- 
niably successful in giving the higher educa- 
tion and preparing boys and girls for the up- 
hill road to success; better still, it has evolved 
the "Oregon Spirit", the spirit that in after 
life enables its almnni to struggle on to vic- 
tory on their nerve, when their bodies are past 
struggling, a spirit that has already borne am- 
ple fruits on many a stricken field, both of 
war and peace, when "the river of death ran 
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brim to its banks and Oregon's far, and 
Honor's, — ^a name". But best of all, the at- 
mosphere of the campus of "Oregon" turns out 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The Oregon Agricultural College ranks as 
one of the greatest and most successful agri- 
cultural colleges in the coimtry, and its student 
body swarms from, and to, all corners of the 
globe. In their annual games with Oregon, 
the rivalry of the two great schools bursts all 
bounds, and during the actual period of play, 
we simply despise one another, but outside that 
period, each of us admit that the other is the 
second best school in the west, and outside the 
state bounds, we allow no one to speak slight- 
ingly about our rival. A man from Dixie land, 
traveling in the north, was once asked if the 
feeling in the south was still bitter about the 
Civil War, and Reconstruction period. "Well", 
said he, "I was a grown man before I knew 
that *dam Yank' wasn't one word". If any 
outsider touches the country in any way (like 
describing its vices) there is blamed little dif- 
ference between north and south, — ^similarly 
is it with us and the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. 
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Reed College in Portland, founded and en- 
dowed by a descendant of McCloughlin, the 
uncrowned king of early Oregon, has lan- 
guished for many years, owing to lack of funds, 
but now, it has taken a new lease on life and 
is advancing by leaps and bounds, and bids 
fair e're long to rival the other two great 
schools. There are many other first rate 
higher education schools, notably Willamette, 
the Methodist College, and several smaller 
ones. The Indian school, at Chemawa, is the 
best, and best managed Indian school I have 
ever seen in any country. The high schools 
maintain a very high standard, I came a good 
deal in touch with them in '18 and the early 
part of '19. Beside the great Portland High 
schools, there were at least three or four of them 
that left a very lasting impression on me. 
There are also in Portland two very excellent 
private sdhools. 

Oregon supports a very large number of 
lumber camps and lumberjacks. I don't know 
a great deal about limabermen myself, my 
knowledge of them is little more extensive than 
the knowledge a man I once heard of, had 
about women. He lived alone with his father 
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in an upcountry ranch, and had never seen a 
woman until he was grown up, when his father 
took him down to the nearest town and induced 
some girl to marry him. The father left the 
young couple alone for a month for their 
honeymoon, and then came back and had din- 
ner with his son. After dinner, he suddenly 
remembered the bride and asked his son^ 
"Where's your wife?" "How's that," said the 
boy. "Your wife, the woman I got you mar- 
ried to, down town last month". "Oh, her"^ 
said the boy, "I had bad luck with her, she 
broke her leg out in the yard, and I had to 
shoot her." 

Still, I did know a little about the lumber- 
men. I had seven or eight companies of lum- 
bermen in the Home Guard, and no companies 
in the state had a higher spirit, or reached a 
much higher state of efficiency. I always used 
to start them off myself, and give them their 
first military exercise. It used to startle them 
a little at first. I don't think many lumbermen 
quite understood military discipline. When I 
was wailing Caesandra-like over the invasion^ 
I used to think that if that invasion did actually 
come off, the lumbermen would be one of our 
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chief dangers. If a husky lumberman, coming 
down from his camp for a day, got jostled off 
the sidewalk by a young Prussian officer with 
a monocle, in many cases the lumberman might 
have forgotten to apologize to his aggressor, 
and while as a result, there would probably 
have been one Prussian officer the less, it 
would also have given an excellent opportunity 
for another Louvain. 

Like the rest of the Oregonians, the lumber- 
men are not a servile race; they may be truly 
described by Kipling's verse, 

''Slower to bless than to ban. 
And little tLsed to lie down 
At the bidding of any man/' 

Still, all that I knew were mighty good fel- 
lows, and while their rough hard lives may 
have spoiled them a little for pink teas, it cer- 
tainly had not the effect of spoiling their kind- 
liness and hospitality, and perhaps, on the 
whole, that is a more important matter. 

In Oregon, we have, of course, the ubiqui- 
tous Irish question, but in Oregon, it does not 
seem to take such an austere tinge as in other 
parts. When the warring elements of Irish- 
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men declare civil war on one another all over 
the world, I feel that the opposing lines, 
trenched on, — say, — either side of the Willam- 
ette, will throw their trench mortars and other 
implements of destruction, as gently as pos- 
sible. Some of the greatest friends I have, will 
be on the other side of the Willamette to me, 
and I propose conveying them due warning, 
before taking any liberty, such as I have men- 
tioned. 

We all of us agree that we had a grievance 
against England in the long ago, because we 
learn historically that Cromwell's soldiers, land- 
ing in Ireland, first fell upon their own knees, 
and then fell upon the Aborigines, but where 
we disagree is, as to whether or not England 
has made up for it in the interim. We further 
agree that we have anyhow, given England 
enough practice to enable her to become chief 
pacificator of Europe, and some of us disagree 
with the proposed solution of the Irish ques- 
tion, that we should become an independent 
republic, on condition we accept a mandate 
over Mexico. 

It is a little difficult for the seeker after 
knowledge on the Irish question, to get mudi 
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information about Ireland from Irishmen 
themselves, because what people want on the 
question is "Light", and what they generally 
get is "Heat", as we Irish, though a peaceable 
race, take rather extreme views on most 
matters. 

Still the Irish question in Oregon conforms 
to the spirit of Oregon, and we Irish are even 
able to be personal friends, though political 
opponents. I believe this is one of the greatest 
of the victories of Oregon's peaceful, kindly 
atmosphere. 

Oregon is an economical country to live in, 
for these times, firstly because the sound, 
shrewd rulers of Oregon were never lured into 
too great expenditures by the Good Times, 
and secondly because any snobbery or show is 
absolutely alien to the Oregon character, and 
people are not straining to keep up appear- 
ances. The taxes may seem high, but com- 
pared to other countries, and even other states, 
they are quite extraordinarily moderate. 

I heard of a man in another state, who got 
haled up before a judge for beating up his 
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mother-in-law, and the judge unsympatheti- 
eally fined him ten dollars and ten cents. 

"What's this ten cents for", he asked indig- 
nantly, and the judge told him it was "Federal 
amusement tax." 

There was a legal argument in a middle 
western state last year as to whether it was 
legal to marry one's divorced wife's mother. 
It might possibly help to secure the sanctity 
of the marriage tie, if this was made com- 
pulsory. 

The small towns of Oregon are the cosiest 
little villages imaginable, and somehow "small 
town men" does not appear to apply to Ore- 
gon, many of the men and women you meet in 
the small towns are as highly educated and de- 
veloped as any you will meet anywhere. 

Abraham Lincoln was the first man pro- 
posed as governor of Oregon. He was offered 
the post in the fifties as a reward for his po- 
litical activities, on behalf of an Illinois sen- 
ator. Mrs. Lincoln thought, however, that the 
northwest was too wild and too far away, so 
the Great Emancipator refused. It seems to 
me that had he taken it, it would have been one 
- of the most suitable appoinments ever made, 
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because even now, much of the spirit of Linoobi 
lingers in Oregon. 

Some years ago, in Europe, there used to 
be a fashionable torture in country houses, 
called a "Book of Truth", and in this the im- 
happy guest had to inscribe truthfully on his 
honor a lot of leading questions about himself. 
If a typical Oregonian had to write in a book 
of this kind he would reply to the queries: 

"The qualities of what animal do I most re- 
semble? Bull dog. 

"What is my most typical virtue? Being 
human. 

"What is my most typical vice? Senti- 
mentality. 

"What well known character do I nearest 
conform to? Sir Galahad." 

I suppose one could write forever about the 
heights and depths of the Oregonian, but one 
incident comes to my mind, which describes 
him pretty lucidly. 

During the first camp, we were attacking 
Cemetery Hill, near the University, and were 
in ordinary attack formation, with scouts out 
on our flanks. One of the scouts, — I have for- 
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gotten his name, — was definitely ordered to 
advance over a given line, towards the enemy 
outposts, and to do so, he had to cross a field 
where lurked a bull of evidently anti-ally senti- 
ments. The young American had orders to 
cross that particular patch, which was the bull's 
special territory, and finally the bull charged. 

The amateur toreador had undergone nearly 
two weeks' training under one of the best 
bayonet instructors in the West, and instinct- 
ively he came to the "charge bayonets", and 
delivered the third lunge. The bull should, of 
course, have sidestepped this with the second 
parry, but he didn't know the rules, and came 
straight on, and the lunge went wide, so his 
opponent adopted the first practice for trench 
fighting, and brought up the butt of his rifle 
in a fierce uppercut, which, — extraordinary to 
relate, relegated the bull to his haunches, 
where he remained and came to the decision 
there and then that it was unhealthy to monkey 
with an American soldier. 

The scout marched stolidly on, his smashed 
rifle properly at trail, and took no further 
notice of his enemy. I watched this Homeric 
struggle thru my field glasses from a neigh- 
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boring hill, and though the odds seemed on the 
bull, I never felt any doubt about the result of 
the encounter, and my blood ran faster, as I 
watched, for it taught me the type of man I 
was soldiering with, and I realized that it was 
Oregon I was looking at. 

It is not a very difficult thing to burst over 
the top with your pals all around you, singing 
"Hail, Hail", or some other drawing room 
song, when like a tempest down the ridges the 
hurricane of steel sweeps over No Man's Land, 
but not to quicken your stride, or forget your 
offensive when a large, irate bull has amushed 
you, takes a fairly good man. 

And this, then, is an honest opinion of the 
virtues and vices of Oregon, as seen from the 
outside. Mighty Oregon marching serenely 
on to her great destiny, when, in the not very 
distant future, the west is the center of the 
world. Oregon, ever progressing, yet always 
unchanging in material matters, because she is 
built from the ground up, and the same applies 
to her children. I seem to have heard some- 
where, of a colonel in France, who was ordered 
to take a certain hill, and chiefly owing to his 
own bungling, he failed, and left half his regi- 
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ment carpeting the slope of the hill. He was 
ordered out of the line, before his division was 
relieved, to refit and get reinforcements. And 
the new draft arrived from home, raw green 
boys, not broken to trench war, and before the 
colonel had had a week to train them in, an 
order came from headquarters that the enemy 
position was now enfilading our line along the 
Ancre, and had to be taken at all costs, and he 
being the man who knew the ground best, must 
have another shot at it. 

The Colonel was a very worried man, think- 
ing of his young draft, and next morning at 
the cross roads leading to the trenches, he was 
waiting with his adjutant for the regiment to 
march up, and he was saying to his adjutant, 

"I know where I went wrong last week, and 
I could take that hill tomorrow if I only had 
my old fellows, the laddies we left on that ter- 
rible hillside, the laddies who were with us all 
the time, and who knew their job." 

Just then the regiment, marching in column 
of route down the road, swung round a curve 
and into hearing, and the colonel could hear the 
song they were singing, it was a vaudeville 
song, the refrain running, 
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